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“But manis rais’d 


High in the seale of beings, and inform’d 
With intellectual faculties, that show : 
The beauty of the mind—by which he claims 


Relation to his maker, 
Of rectitude divine.’’ 
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THE LION AND THE HORSE. 

The engraving exhibits a terrible attack ofthe 
king of beasts upon the majestic but defenceless 
horse. It is copied from Stubbs, the celebrated 
English painter, and displays all that characte- 
ristic feeling which is better conceived than ex- 
pressed. 

The delineation of the passions, here aptly 
protruded to view in the bold muscular confor- 
mation of the horse, writhing in the agonies of 
pain and horror, and eliciting our sympathies 
tor his cruel destiny, forms altogether a subject 
worthy the pencil of such a genius as Stubbs, 
who stands unrivalled in quadruped anatumy and 
the expression of animal passions. 

The subjects of this effort of the pencil, as in- 
dividuals, are well known in history; but their 
combination in rencounter, with all the conflict 
of fierceness and malignity on the one hand, 
and of pain and terror on the other, affords one 
of the most sublime spectacles which ean be con- 
ceived, 

In those countries infested by lions, and where 

the horse also runs at liberty, instances of the 
kind have been known. The defenceless situa- 
tion of the horse, whose only security is his speed, 
renders him obnoxious to rapacious animals, and 
in particular to the strength and fiercenessof the 
lion. While feeding in large droves, guarded by 
their leaders and sentinels, the lions avoid at- 
tacking them; but snatching his opportunity, he 
contrives to separate one of his victims from the 
herd, who, thus palsied by fear and unable to 
escape, becomes an easy prey to a daring and 
powerful enemy. 
_ In Africa the lion attains to a large size, and 
is particularly ferocious. He measures eight 
feet in length, exclusive of his tail, which is 
about three or four feet long. His colour is a 
pale tawny, with full flowing mane. His 
Strength is suck that, with a singie stroke of his 
paw, he has broken the back of a horse, and 
has been known not unfrequently to carry off a 
young buffalo between histeeth. He rarely en- 
gages in full day light in the pursuit of prey, but 
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}on the approach of night quits his habitation, 
iand, with a roar which can be resembled only 
by a peal of thunder, overwhelms the inhabi- 
| tants of the wilderness with general consterna- 
tion. 

The lion, in the exertion of his full energies, 
must present one of the most impressive images’ 
that can be conceived. The general majesty of 
his countenance, surrounded by his full mane in- 
tensely erected, and lighted up by the glaring in- 
dignation of hiseye, connected with the thunder 
of his voice, and all the appearance of destruc- 
tion in his mouth and paws, has, in every age, 
caused him to be considered as furnishing admi- 
rable materials for sublime and terrific imagery. 

Though the lion frequently attacks his prey in 
open chase, he generally adopts the system of 
ambuscade; and willlurk in some thicket, fre- 
quently near the water, awaiting the approach 
of some animal, which its evil destiny may 
impel near him, on which he springs with a sud- 
den bound, rarely failing of success, and some- 
times reaching to the distance of twenty feet. 

Travellers in Africa mention the instinctive 
dread of horses for the lion, even when they do 
not perceive him by the eye; and while these 
formidable enemies continue in their neighbour- 
hood, they are reluctant to move, as if consc'ajaspt 
of their danger, and require the egw as a black- 
voice of their drivers to impel thengr as oiseau de 
Bruce relates this fact in his journyet, ala Jockie, 
through Abyssinia: was Maradan’s; 

A herd of wild horses, consistither tawny wig, 
two or three hundred, is generalitogether, 1 was 
against any sudden surprise. T; unless they.allow 
the outposts no sooner perceiv@tainly give up the 
they communicate the danger gught of east wind 
known to the rest, at which tying knife; if Maria 
speed of the wind; but when a would have guillo- 
der, the panic is universal, a! 
nel often pays for his temerj “Girls are! Sir Robert 
the rear. It is these, and + in the course of the 
the party, whom the lion mar. and agreeable, talk- 
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unerring certainty, he springs upon his victim. 
The poor solitary wanderer is speedily deserted 
by the rest, and writhing in inexpressible agony 
from the tusks and claws of his antagonist, yields 
up his life and his carcass to satisfy the cravings 
of a hungry enemy. 
a 
From the London Court Journal. 
MANCUVRING: 
OR, A DOWAGER’S DIARY. 

April 27th.—1 think 1 feel a little touch of 
rheumatism again—the wind must have changed 
in the night—yes! due east, I perceive, by the 
smoke of Lord Croxteth’s kitchen chimney. 
I suspected I should have a relapse: I sat in the 
refreshment-room at Lady Hilborough’s last 
night, in the full draught of the door, for nearly 
half an hour; because I saw Sir Robert Elliot 
station himself beside Caroline’s chair, and it 
seemed to me that their conversation was grow- 
ing very interesting; and, after all, he was only 
telling her how Field had cured his brown mare 
of the influenza!—Then, I dawdled on that 
windy pavement in Langham Place, in order 
that he might have full time to put her into the 
carriage, and make his adieus unobserved; and 
she assures me that his parting remark was, 
** Don’t you recommend me, Lady Caroline, to 
use my cloge?—I fear I shall find it cold in my 


cabriolet!’ He did not so much as inquire 
whether she was going to-night to the Du- 
chess’s! 


When we arrived at home—and I really do 


“not think it was four o’clock—the porter took 


care to be asleep; and Meyler, by way of re- 
buke to our dissipated hours, staggered into 
my dressing-room, as if she was overcome by 
fatigue; and, with half-closed eyes, nearly set 
fire to poor Caroline’s new sedwisantes. As 
soon as Car. had retreated into her own room, 
Meyler began to grumble, and open her budget 
of grievances. She assures me that it is the 
custom in all families of distinction (I took the 
saucy creature from some West India merchant’s 
tawdry wife in Wimpole Street, and yet she 
presumes to remonstrate) for the second maid 
to take a double turn of sitting up during the 
season; and that unless Fanchon relieves her 
at least four nights in the week, she must 
*“ trouble me with her resignation.”? For my 
“An * Wish she would shew a little more re- 
So ‘4d if 1 dared confess the truth, I 

ould find that her place is an easy 

Fr¢ 2!—to chaperon three daughters 

‘He var, and from watering place to 
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grace to inquire after my rheumatism, although 
they saw the.risks | encountered last night for 
their sake. Car. wants me to send an Opera 
ticket, for to-morrow night, to Sir Robert; but, 
as I know he has a seat in his sister’s box, I fear it 
would be too barefaced. I have changed mine this 
year; and Maria protests that he will not know 
where to find us, unless I hazard this little adver. 
tisement; but, for my part, I have always ob- 
served young men to be very successful in 
finding out those whom they really wish to meet, 
and Sir Robert is too old a bird to be easily 
netted. 

It is really a very great comfort to me that 
Juliana remains in Devonshire with her aunt 
this season; for she wasa very bad example 
for her sisters. In spite of all that I could 
urge, and of the experience she might have ac- 
quired in three or four seasons, she never could 
be brought to show the least discrimination in 
her partners. Younger brothers—Lancer-of- 
ficers—official clerks—all the detrimentals and 
exceptionables about town who could creep their 
way into Almack’s—might be seen dancing with 
Lady Juliana Torwood; although she must have 
been well aware, that the moment a girl be- 
comes current through this species of vulgar 
popularity, her value in the world is inevitably 
éepreciated. Now there is little Helen Bird- 
wood, who may be found waltzing and galopad- 
ing the first and last in all the ball-rooms 
throughout the season—from Queen Ann Street 
to St. James’s Square!—Every one may see 
that she is pretty, and agreeable, and dances 
well, but who on earth would think of marrying 
her?—Lady Birdwood informed me, in confi- 
dence, that three of that gregarious set, the 
Guards, proposed for her the day they 
left town last year!—Poor girl!—I fear she had 
no further chance of doing any thing creditable 
for herself; but I perceive she still goes dancing 
and flirting on. As to my Juliana, with her fool- 
ish good nature and romantic notions, I should 
not be surprised at her throwing herself away 
on some country clergyman. Thank heaven! 
Car. and Maria have more spirit, more sense of 
what is due to me and to themselves. Here 
they are again with some new request. 

Now really this is being too unreasonable!— 
Because Car. thought proper to insinuate to Sir 
Robert that she should probably visit the Bri- 
tish Gallery this morning, those girls want me 
to brave the East wind, and work my poor 
horses to death! They could not have been in 
the stable till five o’elock this morning nor will 
they again to-morrow,—for the Duchess’s balls 
are always late. Then there is the Opera till 
one o’clock on Sunday morning;—we must be 
at the Lock by eleven, to be in time for Dr. 
Thorp; and at night—out again at Lady Salis- 
bury’s! No! positively the British Gallery to- 
day is out of the question; I shall get no coach- 
man to live with me at this rate. I sometimes 
think I should do better to job my horses, for 
then we could manage every thing. No one 
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are used to put up with all hours and weathers. 
—Heigho! an old family coachman is a very 
serious incumbrance! 

28th.—The Duchess’s ball was really a 
splendid affair—and every thing went off a 
merveille. I have only two faults to find with 
her entertainments;—by way of seeming select, 
she invites so few people that the pattern of 
the carpet remains distinctly traceable through- 
out the evening;—and she allows her chef to 
exceed the petit point de l’ail in seasoning his 
pates; so that, after supper, one might as well 
sit in a German guard-room. These two facts 
are very unfavourable to flirtations; but en 
revanche—a Dall-room au rez de chaussee is a 
great convenience. Whenever I find Car. and 
Maria suited with eligible partners, I make my 
way unobserved up to the drawing-room, and es- 
tablish myself as dozily as I can on one of 
those comfortable sofas, in the shade and covert 
of some opon door. When the girls have 
managed a quadrille and waltz with the same 
partner, (I never adopt this manmuvre when 
any thing approaching to a detrimental is in 
the case) they go about asking ‘*‘ Have you 
seen mamma?’’—no one has seen me!—and they 
are not obliged to pursue their chasse au chape- 
ron up stairs. 

After all, perhaps I expressed myself a little 
too strongly about partner-popularity yesterday. 
During a girl’s first season—or even a second 
and third, should she be a decided beauty,it may 
answer to be very exclusive. With a tolerable 
run of fashion in her favour, she may dance 
once or twice during the spring with the Duke 
of D— at one of his own balls. This will stamp 
her current with all his set; and, with a very 
little management, she may thenceforward con- 
fine herself within the circle of eldest sons and 
bons parties. But after twenty-one, when her 
fraicheur and novelty are worn off, it is always 
safer to accept a moderate partner than to be- 
come benched for the evening among the chape- 
rons. A girl gets a pale, disappointed, aigrie 
look, by passing an hour or two in such a pre- 
dicament; and is either supposed to have de- 
clined dancing, or to be out of fashion. Now, 
by putting up with a younger brother, or some 
other objectionable partner, at the commence- 
ment of the evening, she maintains her air 
d’enjowement, and perhaps ends with a grand 
succes! Last night, for instance, scarcely had 
we entered the room when Maria was prie by 
Mr. L.—-, commonly called ‘“ Tomtit L.’’ 
and, as usual, declined. Just afterwards, the 
Duchess good naturedly enquired, ‘* Lady 
Maria, will you not allow me to present a part- 
ner to you?’’ and she was of course obliged to 
say that she would rather not dance at present. 
i discovered that it was the young Marquis of 
H. whom the Duchess had intended to bring 
forward, but I did not tell Maria, for fear of 
vexing her too much; when de pire en pire— 
that tiresome Lord D , who had witnessed 
the whole affair, followed us to the sofa, and 
saying, ‘‘ Lady Maria! I have heard you re- 
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fuse two gay young partners, and I therefore 
feel justified in intruding the society of an old 
married man upon you,” —resolutély placed him- 
self by my daughter’s side, and prosed on with- 
out possibility of interruption for two hours! 
When supper was announced, of course he 
offered his officious arm—and there was poor 
Maria positively extinguished for the evening 
by her own bad management! When we rose 
to go away, several of her usual partners came 
up, exclaiming—‘* Where have you been hid- 
ing yourself? I had not a notion you were 
here! | have seen your sister dancing all 
night; and concluded you had over-fatigued 
yourself at Lady Hilborough’s.’? Poor Maria! 

As to Sir Robert Elliot, | feel quite satisfied 
with the advance we effected in that quarter 
last night. He danced twice with Caroline— 
managed to get her into a cul de sac corner of 
the refreshment-room,'where they were engaged 
in close conversation during the lapse of two 
quadrilles and a waltz—inquired of her most 
particularly concerning her eldest brother’s 
politics—then asked the number of my opera 
box, and took avery tender leave at parting. 
All the time this was going on, Lady de Wilten, 
who was sitting next me, kept her glass upon 
them, saying very significantly, ‘ A little flirta- 
tion, I perceive, in that quarter—eh? Lady Tor- 
wood?’’ Of course I affected to see nothing, and 
know nothing; but I took care to leave her cun- 
ning Ladyship in the supposition that every 
thing was en train betweenthem. By the way, 
how seldom her eldest daughter goes out!— 
Lady Anne Dashwood may be seen everywhere; 
but I have not met Lady Mary twice this season. 
The girls have persuaded me to issue cafds for 
a dinner-party next Friday, and I have despatch- 
ed an invitation to Sir Robert.—‘* An answer 
from Sir Robert Elliot, my Lady.’’—.4ccepted’ 
—good! I think my daughters tell particularly 
well at a dinner; they have a fund of general 
conversation; and when there is music in the 
evening, their duets are superior to any thing 
which is not absolutely professional. 

Sunday.-——Heigho!—-Dr. Thorp has been more 
than usually affecting this morning; | cannot 
stand those touches of his on the uncertainty of 
human life! any profound emotion makes me 
nervous for a week. I wonder what can tempt 
Lady de Wilten, who is as yellow as a black- 
bird’s beak, to wear such a colouras oiseau de 
Paradis! She had ona new bonnet, a/a Jockie, 
this morning, which, I am sure, was Maradan’s; 
and the effect, combined with her tawny wig, 
was irresistibly. ludicrous. Altogether, I was 
very uncomfortable at church; unless they allow 
me a better pew, I shall ¢ertainly give up the 
Doctor. There was a draught of east wind 
from our window like a carving knife; if Maria 
had not lent me her bod, it would have guillo- 
tined me on the spot. 

How discontented those girls are! Sir Robert 
came inté the box last night in the course of the 
ballet, and was very chatty and agreeable, talk- 
ing tome about Torwood’s politics. Caroline 
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presented him her bouquet; and I put up my large 


- green fan, and of course saw nothing. When 


Coulon gave his first poison-shudder, in the last 
scene of Masaniello, he wished us all good 
night in the kindest manner, hinting something 
about a supper at his club. Now Maria, who 
was exceedingly angry that he did not offer to 
take poor Caroline into the room, insists upon 
it that she saw him skulking down the private 
stairs with Lady Mary Dashwood on his arm, 
and Lady Anne and her mother following. Al- 
though I am not particularly clear-sighted, I am 
convinced she is mistaken; for I put up my lorg- 
nette several times in the course of the evening, 
to look at Lady de Wilten’s turban, which was 
as heavy as the roof of the Colosseum; and she 
was sitting in front of the box with Lady Anne. 
Nothing will persuade me that an artful woman 
like my friend Lady de W. would allow Lady 
Mary to remain en eclipse the whole night, had 
she really been there. 

May 4th.--Cenfined nearly a week with my 
rheumatism, from that horrible church window! 
A sad prospect for the poor girls just at the 
commencement of the season!—but they con- 
trived to get a very eligible chaperon last 
night for Almack’s;—(where, by the bye, 
Sir Robert Elliot never made his appearance— 
had heard, I suppose, of my illness, and con- 
cluded that my daughters would not be there;) 
—and to-morrow is my dinner party. I trust 
it will go off well; but, in these fastidious times, 
dinner-giving is a nervous affair. I am sure I 
cannot imagine how other people manage with 
their daughters; but I am assured that I shall 
never get rid of mine unless I adventure a few 
dinners in the course of the season. Now there 
was my poor old friend, Lady H wea, . © 
House was always a mere tea-and-muffin, or, at 
best, a family-dinner-house; and see what con- 
nexions the Lady 8.’s have made—two dukes 
already; and Lady Caroline, had she chosen, 
might have marrried half the peerage—ay! and 
the best half too! While my girls, who have 
had the advantage of Champagne, Burgundy, 
and three courses every season these eight 
years, ihave never yet refused a single offer 
worth hinting at in the Morning Post! 

May 5th.—-The whole house smells of char- 
coal and cunsomme!—I cannot get Meyler near 
me; she pretends to be busy with the butler 
about the table-linen; and as to the girls, they 
have been practising their duets the whole 
morning, without troubling their heads about 
me. That odious Cruda Sorte! how sick I am 
of the sound! but they have taken it into their 
heads that Sir Robert Elliot will be able to 
manage the bass. Good heavens! a letter from 
Sir Robert!—not a note, but a long letter! It 
cannot be an excuse; it must be a proposal. 

“Grosvenor Square, Friday. 

‘Dear Lapy Torwoov.—You have so 
long honoured me by an expression of friendly 
interest, that I feel no hesitation in acquaint- 
ing you with the real motives of my absenting 
myself from your hospitable table this day; I 





even venture to flatter myself that the intelli- 
gence of my acceptance by Lady Mary Dash- 
wood, to whom my heart and addresses have 
been long devoted, will not be wholly unin- 
teresting to your Ladyship and your charming 
daughters. Our marriage will probably be hasten- 
ed by the approaching election for S—shire, as 
i is my intention to offer myself as candidate 
for the county; and, understanding that Lord 
Torwood’s estates give him the leading or at 
least a very influential interest in the business, I 
presume to solicit your Ladyship’s favourable in- 
terposition with your son; I have already ascer- 
tained from his fair sisters, that our political 
principles are, in the main, singularly accord- 
ant. 

‘* Mary desires me to express to Lady Maria 
and Lady Caroline her earnest desire to culti- 
vate a more intimate acquaintance with them 
next season; or, should the election tempt them 
into S—shire, at a still nearer and more auspi- 
cious epoch. We trust " 

We trust!—impertinent to a degree!—my 
‘* charming daughters!’’—a mere insult sug- 
gested by that detestable Lady De Wilten ** S— 
shire election—influential interest!’—I would 
rather go down and stand myself, than he 
should get the seat.—And what have we here 
in a postscript? “ Pray allow me to offer my 
congratulations on the happy family event about 
to take place in Devonshire. May it insure to 
Lady Juliana Torwood all the felicity she so 
richly deserves!” 

What can this mean?—-I am positively over- 
come!—Oh! that odious dinner party! 

— + << 
AN ESCAPE FROM VERDUN. 

I was among the English who were detained 
in France at the breaking out of the war in 
1803. My rank, asan army physician, enabled 
me to be of much service to many of my coun- 
tryment at Verdun; whilst the fees I obtained 
from the wealthier individuals supplied all my 
necessities. My medical character, likewise, 
introduced me extensively into French society, 
and I must confess that I was always treated 
with kindness and delicacy. Though many of 
the military, the employes, and even the rich 
householders and landlords had risen, as 
the English phrase is, from “the dregs of the 
people,’’ by the conflicts of the revolution, I 
almost always found them polite, liberal, and 
sincere. Good manners are really of very easy 
acquirement by people of intellect; witness the 
stage and revolutions which always give the as- 
cendency to talents. It was long before our 
splendid victory of Trafalgar and the supple- 
mentary victory of Sir Richard Strachan, were 
known by the English prisoners at Verdun. At 
length, a Morning Chronicle got amongst us, 
heaven knows how, and the joy of our coun- 
trymen was extreme, nor was it expressed in 
terms very flattering to the French. This I ra- 
ther regretted, for the better classes of that na- 
tion were, I thought, peculiarly delicate in com- 
municating to us the victories of Napoleon.— 
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They always softened them to our feelings, 
by considering the Emperor at war with the 
English government and not with the English 
nation. 

Whilst our exultation was at its zenith, I 
went to dine with the Count de —_——._I had 
determined to avoid the mention of Trafalgar, 
and of all belliferous or national topics. This 
was my invariable habit. However on enter- 
ing the room, which was excessively crowded, 
particularly with ladies and military men of 
rank, I found a strong re-action created against 
us. The countess, forgetting, I thought, her 
usual urbanity, said to me, ‘‘Ah, Doctor ; 
so Providence has given you English a great 
victory at sea.’? I knew the whole value of 
her emphasis upon Providence. If the English 
gained a battle, it was the work of Providence, 
distinct from their merits; if the French obtain- 
ed a splendid triumph, it was attributed to the 
genius of the Emperor and to the native brave- 
ry of French soldiers. Resolved that the lady 
should not make me the dupe of such egre- 
gious national vanity, and in the presence of so 
many who were enjoying the triumph, I coolly 
replied—that I was far from a sceptic as to the 
interference of Providence, but I could never 
mix up a Providence in the destruction, carnage, 
cruelties, and ferocious passions of a battle.— 
‘*Madam,’’ [ added, mildly, ‘‘I must confess I 
never could form any idea of a fighting Provi- 
dence, and least of all can I appreciate a Provi- 
dence so inconsistent,not to say treacherous, as 
to fight on both sides, for whilst she gives us the 
victory at sea, she as invariably gives the tri- 
umph to Napoleon on shore. Trafalgar comes 
between Ulm and Austerlitz.”? My triumph 
over my hostess was evident in the faces of 
the company, and the conversation was chang- 
ed with the grace and facility peculiar to the 
French. 

[t was two years after this, that I had a sin- 
gular opportunity of escaping from Verdun.— 
I had ceased to be on parole, and a combina- 
tion of circumstances advantageous to my escape 
was offered to me by my friends. My plan was 
to go to Paris, and from thence to travel to 
Bordeaux as an American merchant, returning 
to Baltimore. 

In the Diligence to Bordeaux was a vivacious 
and loquacious little Frenchwoman—very pret- 
ty, and of most insinuating manners, Another 
compagnon de voyage wasa Captain of the 
Cuirassiers of the Imperial guard. He was the 
beau ideal of a military hero—young, tall, ofa 
powerful frame, with an open, noble counte- 
nance, and a profusion of jet black whiskers and 
mustaches. 


We become almost confidential even at the 
outset of the journey, and what did not a little 
surprise me was, that he spoke, to me by my 
assumed name as if we had been old friends, 
though I felt convinced I had never set eyes 
on him before. So superb a Murat-like figure 
ofa military afficer was not easy to be forgot- 
ten. 
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Arrived atthe little town of , about 
twenty English miles from Bordeaux, he took 
me into the recess of the window of the house 
where we changed horses, and informed me that 
he was on a visit to his uncle, who had a small 
estate, and chateau just off the high road, and 
he first invited, then pressed, and at last insist- 
ed, that I should accompany him and stay two 
or three days with ‘‘the good old man.” In vain 
I urged the necessity of my mercantile affairs, 
and my anxiety to get back to my counting 
house at Baltimore. The officer repeated, mys- 
teriously, **I am a gentleman and a soldier, ac- 
cept my invitation, or you’ll repent it.” 

I was at last reluctantly overcome, and the of- 
ficer sent off to his uncle with the news, loudly 
delivered, that he and his old friend had at 
length arrived at the inn, and would be with 
him if an hour. 

I was very hospitably received by a venera- 
ble old lady and gentleman, in a house of some 
grandeur. One fortnight elapsed, nor could I 
get away from my kind hosts, in spite of my 
palpable and uncontrollable anxiety to depart, 
and my incessant fear of being detected. At 
last, at night, after the old lady and gentleman 
had retired to rest, by friend, pouring out the 
last glass of a bottle of fine old claret, said, 
without any preface or apology, ‘‘you must 
go to Bordeaux to morrow—I have ordered my 
uncle’s carriage and horses for you precisely 
at six—’? ‘Shall 1 not take leave of the fami- 
ly??? **Decidedly not. My uncle and aunt are 
invalids and cannot be disturbed so early, and 
they will dispense with the ceremony, so good 
night.’? [ was bowed out of the room and light 
ed to my chamber in a very summary way, and 
I was much perplexed and not a little annoyed 
at so much kindness, mixed with a singularity 
which become almost insulting. 

The next morning at six, | found an open car- 
riage at the door, with my friend’s horses and 
liveries, and my friend himself awaited me in the 
hall. 

Taking me into a little boudoir, he briefly and 
abruptly said, in the style of his master, Napo- 
leon:—‘*You have been perplexed at the singu- 
larity of my manners—at my taciturnity—and 
vexed at your detention from your Counting- 
house at Baltimore. My friend, you are not an 
American returning to your country, in plain 
terms, you are an English prisoner escaping 
from Verdun. Do not start nor colour—lI pre- 
sume you are Dr, . You were not on your 
parole when you escaped, but two of your coun- 
trymen who had their parole, have shamefully 
violated it, and they escaped from Verdun eight- 
and forty hours after you left/it. 

The Emperor was vexed at this dishonou 
and the police on the coast were using their u 
most vigilance. That pretty woman in the Di- 
ligence, with whom you seemed so inclined to 


‘become intimate, is the wife of a police agent 


at Bordeaux. The only way to save you was, 
to treat you as my old familiar friend, travelling 
with me to my uncile’s chateau,— now all is ex- 
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plained. Entering Bordeaux in this equipage, 
and with a passport from this house, you will 
excite no suspicion. I need not say the injury 
I shall suffer, if you betray the service I have 
rendered to you. But, no—you cannot—you 
are a man of honour—and now, my friend, do 
not imbibe the vulgar prejudices instilled into 
your contrymen by your Press, that the French 
officers are ferocious canaille. We fight for mi- 
litary glory, whilst the personal malignity of 
your officers against us strips war of all its pride 
and magnanimity. Farewell, and let us ex- 
change these snuff-boxes as a memorial of this 
scene—but—I have one favour to ask of you: 
Do you know an English town called Read- 
ing? 

‘‘Intimately;it lays on the high road between 
the metropolis and my little paterual proper- 
ty. I pass through it five or six times every 
year.” 

‘*Then do me this sacred office of friendship. 
Ihave a young brother, a lieutenant de Vais- 
seau, who was badly wounded and captured by 
one of your ships of war. He is a prisoner at 
Reading. I have never relieved his necessities, 
partly from the want of means, and partly from 
my absence with the Emperor at Austerlitz, 
Wagram, aud Jena. Take these seventy Napo- 
leons, deliver them to my brother, and console 
him by saying what you know of me and of his 
kind old uncle and aunt.”’ 

We parted: I was but eight-and-forty hours at 
Bordeaux, when I obtained a passage on board 
a ship bound to Charleston, South Carolina. in 
the night, when out of sight of land, the captain 
put the helm up and steered due north. On 
my expressing my astonishment, he frankly told 
me, that his American papers were all forged, 
and that he was bound to the Port of London, 
adding, ‘‘You need pay me nothing for your 
passage, since I was obliged to deceive you, and 
from London you may get a passage to Bal- 
timore any day in the week.’ [ became 
equally confidential and to his equal astonish- 
ment. 

In three days we had past through the Eng- 
lish Rochefort Squadron and Channel Fleet, and 
{ went on board the Ville de Paris, where I had 
« long interview with the Admiral in Chief, the 
Earl St. Vincent. 

I had been but a few days in London, when} 
went to Reading on my friend’s mission. I found 
his brother had died about six months before, 
partly of his numerous wounds, and partly of the 
melancholy of his sensitive temper, at his neg- 
lected, impoverished state. He had died in great 
distress. 

I had’an opportunity of sending the seventy 
Napoleons to their owner, by a gentleman go- 

to Paris. However, to my great grief, in 
Bbout three months I received from this travel- 
ler a bill of exchange for the same amount, with 
a letter, saying that my friend had been killed 
in a charge upon the Russian Cuirassiers at 
Friendland. 
Travelling for amusement in the South of 
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France in 1815, I repaired to Bordeaux, and vi- 
sited the chateau of my friend’s uncle. He was 
dead, but the widow, though extremely old, re- 
cognised, and was bitterly afflicted with the re- 
collections I occasioned of her nephew. Into 
her hands I put the seventy Napoleons; and 
I remained two days under her roof, consoling 
her with merited eulogies of my generous friend 
—the Captain of Cuirassiers. 





From the MS. Notes of a Foreign Nobleman. 


A GAMBLING ANECDOTE. 
THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 

Count Zaradowski, the son of a favourite 
minister of Catherine II., on the death of his 
father became heir to a vast fortune. I had 
known him very well at St. Petersburg, where 
his noble birth, his amiable manners, and a 
fund of information far beyond his years, ren- 
dered him a favourite in the most distinguished 
circles of the Russian capital. On the con- 
clusion of peace, he proposed visiting the dif- 
ferent capitals of Europe, and, with this view, 
proceeded straight to Vienna, during the sit- 
ting of the Congress. This was, of course, 
an excellent preface to the book of the 
world, every page of which he was anxious to 
peruse. 


On parting with this young nobleman one 
evening, while we were at Vienna, I engaged 
him to accompany me to the Prater next morn- 
ing at ten o’clock, to try a pair of Hungarian 
horses, which I intended to purchase. 

The horses were harnesed in my curricle, 
and at the appointed hour I was at Zaradowski’s 
door. On entering, 1 was met by his valet, 
who told me that the Count was not yet up.— 
‘“‘How! not up,’’ I exclaimed,....‘‘and in bed 
before midnight....a lazy fellow!....1°ll soon 
rouse him.”? I entered his chamber, and found 
his curtains closely drawn....**Come, come, 
Zaradowski,’’? said J, ‘*what means this? I 
hope you are not ill??”—He raised his head 
from the pillow, and drawing his hand across 
his eyes, as if to dash aside a tear, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Alas! my dear father! why did I 
lose thee?’’—-**Count!’’ resumed I, ‘*What 
ails you? What melancholy dream has revived 


Come, come, the horses are at the door.’’— 
‘*My dear friend,’’ replied he, ‘‘it is no dream, 
but a sad reality...... I lost two millions last 
night.’?—**Zaradowski, are you mad?....I tell 
you, you are in bed, where I left you last night. 
I extinguished the lights myself before I went 
away....Are you dreaming or asleep?’’ ‘*Nei- 
ther, my friend; but I am awakened from a 
sleep which I could fain have wished had been 
my last. Z.... and Count B.... called on 
me after you went away. ‘The candles were 
lighted, we played the whole night, and I best 
two millions of roubles, for which they have 
my bills.”’ I advdnced to the window, and on 
drawing aside the curtain, | saw the chamber 
strewed with cards. A few short hours had 
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completed the ruin of the unfortunate young 
man. ‘*My dear Count,” said I, ** in all pro 
bability this is merely a joke, intended to fright. 
en you. Be comforted. They cannot, surely, 
intend to rob you in this way....I will go 
to them immediately. They cease to be my 
friends, if they hesitate for one moment to adopt 
the course which honour dictates.’’ 

In a few minutes I was at Z....’s lodg- 
ings. I endeavoured, by every possible argu- 
ment, to prevail on him to relinquish his un- 
just claims. I pointed out the fatal conse- 
quences that might ensue to himself, if the 
affair should reach the ears of the Emperor, 
whose aversion to gaming was well known, and 
who, I said, would undoubtedly make some 
signal example, for the purpose of checking 
the practice among his officers. But all my 
endeavours to bring him to a sense of justice 
were unavailing. He ridiculed what he termed 
my sentimental pathos, and concluded by ex- 
pressing the hope that I would give him a 
chance of winning my curricle, and pair of 
Hungarian horses, in which case, he observed, 
I sheuld have an opportunity of preaching for 
myself. I indignantiy left him. 


From the officer I went to the diplomatist, 
whom I found, if possible, still more devoid of 
feeling. He made a long speech to prove to 
me that nothing was more honest and honour- 
able, than to rouse a young man of twenty from 
his bed at midnight, for the purpose of robbing 
him of his fortune. ‘‘Is it worth while to 
make so many words about the loss of a few 
Dammachkios? said be. Wes*have claimants 
here for thrones which have been lost in an un- 
lucky game; but do you think their appeals 
will be listened to? You saw the gentleman 
who left me just as you entered:—that was the 
Marquis Brignolo. He has come here to sue 
for the independence of Genoa. 
bassador from the expiring republic, and here 
is the energetic protest which he intends to ad- 
dress the Congress. You may read it; but in 
spite of all his logic, Genoa will be given to 
Piedmont. The winner must have the winnings. 
Venice, with all her ancient wisdom, has dis- 
appeared. The Adriatic has not swallowed 


her up; but Austria has won her and Austria } 


will have her. Malta solicits from the Con- 
gress only her arms and her rock; but it is said 
England has won her, and let England keep 
her. Prussia has won Saxony, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Russia, Poland. All Europe is now 
at play round a large green table; kingdoms 
are the stakes, and a diplomatic shake of the 
dice may win a hundred thousand, two hun- 
dred thousand, or a:million »heads. Why 
should not I win a few scraps of paper, when 
fortune is inclined to favor me? ‘But from 
your friend, Count *» «Pshaw! why talk to 
me of friendship? Is friendship or even rela- 
tionship ever taken into account inthe winnings 
and losings of crowns and Ssceptres? My dear 
fellow, Figaro long ago decided that ‘ce gui’ 
est bon a prendre est bon a garder.’ ”’ 
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This heartless sophistry’ I treated with the 
contempt it deserved; and I returned sorrow- 
fully to my poor friend Zaradowski, to acquaint 
him with the ill-success of my endeavours to 
serve him. 

The result fully verified what I had hinted 
to Z.... The Emperor Alexander, who en- 
tertained the greatest dislike of gaming and 
gamesters, heard the story, which indeed made 
some noise in Vienna at the time. From that 
moment he withdrew his favour from Z.... 
who told me, when 1 subsequently met him in 
Paris, that he would rather have lost half his 


and that he should always regret not having fol- 
lowed my advice, when I urged him to arrange 
it, 

Count Zaradowski and Count B.... met, 
and fought with swords. Zaradowski wounded 
his adversary, but he was sentenced only to a 
small fine. However, Alexander never forgave 
him, for, on the Count’s application to be 
attached to the Russian embassy to Florence, 
the Emperor coupled his refusal with the fol- 
lowing observation :— 

‘‘In consideration of the services rendered to 
our august mother, by your father, Count Zara- 
dowski, I pardon the indecorous presumption of 
your request.”’ 

————— 


BYRON’S MARRIAGE. 
PROM MOORE’S LIFE. 
The first mention of Miss Millbanke, after- 
wards Lady Byron, occurs November 30, 1813. 
‘* Yesterday, a very pretty letter from Anna- 
bella, whichL answered. What an odd situation 
and friendship is ours!—without one spark of 
love on either side, and produced by circum- 
stances which in general lead to coldness on 
one side, and aversion on the other. She is a 
very superior woman, and very little spoiled, 
which is strange in an heiress—a girl of twen- 
ty—a peeress that is to be in her own right—an 
only child, and a Savante, who has always had 
her own way. She is a poetess, a mathemati- 
cian, a metaphysician, and yet withal, very kind, 
generous, and gentle, with very little preten- 
tions. Any other head would be turned with 
half her acquisitions, and a tenth of her advan- 
tages.”’ 
In the extracts from his journal, there isa 
passage that cannot fail to have been remarked, 
Fwhere, in speaking of his admiration of some 
lady whose name he has himself left blank, the 
noble writer says, ‘*A wife would be the salva- 
tion of me.’ It was under this conviction, 
which not only himself, but some of his friends 
entertained, of the prudence of his taking time- 
ly refuge in matrimony from those perplexities 
which form the sequel of all Jess regular ties, 
that he had been induced, about a year before, 
to turn his thoughts seriously to marriage—at 
least seriously as his thoughts were ever ca 
pable of being so turned—and chiefly, I believe 
by the advice and intervention of his friend La- 








dy Melbourne, to become a suitor for the hand 


fortune, than the affair should havé happened, 
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ef arelative of that lady, Miss Millbanke.— 
Though his proposal was not then accepted, ev- 
ery assurance ef friendship and regard aecom- 
panied the refusal; a wish was even expressed 
that they should continue to write to each oth- 
er, and a correspondence, somewhat singular, 
between two yeung persons of different sexes, 
inasmuch as love was not the subject of it, en- 
sued between them. We have seen how highly 
Lord Byron estimated as well the virtues as the 
accomplishments ef the young lady; but it is 
evident that on neither side, at this period, was 
dove felt or professed. 

In the mean time, new entanglements in which 
his heart was the willing dupe of his fancy and 
vanity, came te engross the young poet; 
and still, as the usual penalties of such pursuits 
fullowed, he again found himself sighing for 
the sober yoke of wedlock, as some security 
against the.recurrence. There were, indeed, in 
the interval between Miss Millbanke’s refusal 
and acceptance of him, two or three other young 
women of rank, whe at different times, formed 
the subject of his matrimonial dreams. In the 
society of one of those whose family had long 
honoured me with their friendship, he and | 
passed much ef our time, during this and the 
preceding spring; and it will be found that in a 
subsequent part of his correspondence, he repre- 
sents meas having entertained an anxious wish 
that he should se far cultivate my fair friend’s 
favor as to give a chance, at least, of matrimo- 
ny being the result. 


{To a certain extent, Mr. Moore acknowl- 
edges the justice of this representation.] But 
(continues he) ia taking for granted, (as it will 
appear he did from one of his letters) that I en- 
tertained any decided or definite wishes on the 
subject, he gave me more credit for seriousness 
in my suggestions than I deserved. If even the 
lady herself, the unconscious object of these 
speculations, by whom he was regarded in no 
other light than that of a distinguished acquain- 
tance, could have consented to undertake the 
perilous, but still possible and glorious achieve- 
ment of attaching Byron to virtue, I own that, 
sanguinely as, in theory, I might have looked to 
the result, I should have seen, not without trem- 
bling, the happiness of one whom I had known 
and valued from her childhood, risked in the 
e) per:ment. 

‘“*The ‘‘circumstance of importance,’’ to 
which he alludes in a letter, (September 1814,) 
was his second proposal for Miss Millebanke, 
of which he was now waiting the result. His 
own account, in his memoranda, of the circum- 
stances that led to this step is, in substance, as 
far asI can trust my recollection, as follows:— 
__ A person, who had for some time stood high in 
~ his. affection and confidence, observing how 
cheerless and unsettled was the state both of 
his mind and prospects, advised him strenuous- 
ly to marry; and, after much discussion, he con- 
sented. The next point for discussion was, who 
was to be the object of his choice; himself nam- 
ed Miss Millebanke. Te his ‘owever, his ad- 
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viser strongly objected, remarking to him, ‘hat 
Miss Millebanke at present had no fortune, and 
that his embarrassed affairs would not allow him 
to marry without one; that she was, moreover, a 
learned lady, which would not at all suit him. In 
consequence of these representations, he agreed 
that his friend should write a proposal for him to 
the other lady named, which was according- 
ly done; and an answer, containing a refusal, ar- 
rived as they were, one morning, sitting togeth- 
er. ‘ You see,”’ said Lord Byron, ‘‘that after 
all, Miss Millebanke is to be the person—I will 
write to her.”? He accordingly wrote on the mo- 
ment, and, as soon as he had finished, his friend 
remonstrating still strongly against his choice, 
took up the letter, but, on reading it over, ob- 
served, ‘* Well, really, this is a very pretty let- 
ter—it is a pity it should not go: I never read 
a prettier one.’’? ‘‘ Then it shall go,’’ said 
Lord Byron; and in so saying, sealed and sent 
off on the instant, this fiat of his fate. 

Next is a letter to Mr. Moore; dated ‘* New- 
stead Abbey, September 14, 1814.” 


‘¢ Here’s to her who long 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh ! 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy.” 


‘© My dear Moore,—I am going to be mar- 
ried, that is, I am accepted, and one usually 
hopes the rest will follow. My mother of the 
Gracchi, (that arg to be,) you think too strait- 
laced for me, although the paragon of only chil- 
dren, and invested with ‘ golden opinions of all 
sorts of men,’ and full of ‘most blest condi- 
tions’ as Desdemona herself. Miss Millbanke 
is the lady; and I have her father’s invitation to 
proceed there in my elect capacity, which, how- 
ever, I cannot do till I have settled some busi- 
ness in London and get a blue coat. 

‘s She is said to be an heiress, but of that I 
really know nothing certainly, and shall not in- 
quire; but Ido know that she has talents and 
excellent qualities; and you will not deny her 
judgment, after having refused six suitors and 
taken me. 

Now, if you shave any thing to say against 
this, pray do; my ‘mind’s made up, positively fix- 
ed, determined, and therefore I will listen, be- 
cause now it can do no harm. Things may oc- 
cur to break it off, but I will hope not. In the 
mean time, I will tell you a secret, by-the-by— 
at least, till Il know that she wishes it to be 
public,—that [ am proposed and accepted.— 
You need not be in a hurry to wish me joy, for 
one mayn’t be married for months. I am going 
to town to-morrow, but expect to be here, on 
my way there, within a fortmght. 

“If this had not happened, I should have 
gone to Italy. In my way down, perhaps, you 
will meet me at Nottingham, and come over 
with me here. I need not say that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure. I must, of 
course, reform thoroughly; and, seriously, if [ 
can contribute to her happiness, I shall secure 
my own. She isso good a person, that—that 
—in short, I wish I was a better. Ever, &c. 
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In another letter, dated October 18, he says:— 

**[— hope Hodgson is in a fair way on the 
same voyage. I saw him and his idol at Hast- 
ings. I wish he would be married at the same 
time. I should like to make a party,—like 
people electrified in a row, by, or rather 
through, the same chain, holding one another’s 
hands, andall feeling the shock at once. I 
have not yet apprized him of this. He makes 
such a serious matter of all these things, and is 
so ‘melancholy and gentlemanlike,’ that it is 
quite overcoming to us choice spirits. 

‘¢ They say one should’nt be married in a 
black coat. Iwon’t have a blue one—that’s flat. 
I hate it. 

On his arrival in town he had, upon inquiring 
into the state of his affairs, found themin so ut- 
terly embarrassed a condition as to fill him with 
some alarm, and even to suggest to his mind the 
piudence of deferring his marriage. The die was, 
however, cast, and he had now no alternative 
but to proceed. Accordingly, at the end of De- 
cember, accompanied by his friend, Mr. Hob- 
house, he set out for Seaham, the seat of Sir 
Ralph Millbanke, the lady’s father, in the coun- 
ty of Durham; and on the second of January, 
1815, was married. 

‘*T saw him stand 

Before an altar witha gentle bride; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 

The Starlight of his Boyhood;—as he stood 

Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 

The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 

‘That in the antique Oratory shook 

His bosom into solitude, and then— 

As in that hour—a moment o’er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced,—and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet and he spoke 

The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 

And all things reel’d around him; he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been; 

But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 

And the remember’d chambers, and the place; 

The day, the hour, the sunshine and the shade, 

All things pertajning to that place and hour, 

And her, who wis his destiny, came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the light,— 

W hat business had they there at such an hour?” 

This touching picture agrees closely, in many 
of its circumstances, with his own prose account 
of the wedding in his memoranda, and I feel 
justified in introducing it, historically, here. In 
that memoir, he described himself as walking, 
on the morning of his marriage, with the most 
melancholy reflections, on seeing his wedding 
suit spread out before him. In the same mood, 
he wandered about the grounds alone, till he 
was summoned for the ceremony, and joined, 
for the first time on that day, his bride and her 
family. He knelt down, he repeated the words 
after the clergyman; but a mist was before his 
eyes—his thoughts were elsewhere; and he was 
but awakened by the congratulations of the by- 
standers, to find that he was—married. 

The same morning the wedded pair !eft Sea- 
ham for Halnaby, another seat of Sir Ralph Mill- 
banke, in the same county. When about to de- 

part, Lord Byron said to the bride—‘‘Miss Mill- 
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banke, are you ready?’ a mistake which the la- 


dy’s confidential attendant pronounced to be a 
‘*bad omen,”’ 





MARY TREVOR. 


BY FREDERICK MULLER. 


Ln 





——A flower— 
‘‘Unfaded, yet prepared to die.”’— Wordsworth. 

“* What a beautiful evening is this, my dear, 
Henry,’’ exclaimed Mary Trevor to her hus- 
band, who had been anxiously watching over 
her pale and drooping form during the short 
and feverish sleep from which she had just 
awoken. Her husband went to the open win- 
dow, through which, from the little garden, 
came the sweet smell of the roses and ‘jes- 
samines, refreshed, yet bending with the 
weight of a shower just gone by. It was one 
of these serene and beautiful evenings of au- 
tumn so common towards the latter end of 
September; the blue sky above had not a sha- 
dow between it and the earth—the heavy 
clouds of the shower that had just passed were 
sinking low beneath the dark trees of the fo- 
rest, the skirts of which came close up to the 
pailing which surrounded the garden of Henry 
Trevor’s cottage. There was no sound abroad 
but the song of the wood-pigeon from the fo- 
rest, or the distant barking of some shepherd’s 
dog as he drove the sheep home to the evening 
fold. Mary now joined her husband, and tak- 
ing his arm they both walked out into the 
open evening; they were silent for the first 
few minutes after leaving the cottage, for 
Henry Trevor’s heart was full almost to burst- 
ing at the sight of his beloved wife slow sink- 
ing unto death, from that rapid and fatal dis- 
ease, consumption. The burning hectic flush 
that had lit up the cheeks of Mary upon first 
coming out into the fresh evening air, had now 
left them, and they were again pale and co- 
lourless as the fairest marble; her spirits were 
as gay and as buoyant as ever, but at times 
these too would droop, and the tears would 
chase each other down her pale, pale cheeks, 
till a wild, hysteric fit of weeping or laughter 
would silence her oppressed heart, and her 
tears would then cease to flow and her spirits 
would gradually regain their accustomed light- 
ness and buoyancy. 

Mary was the eldest of four sisters, the 
daughters of the curate of the village of D-——, 
in the county of E . It was about four years 
previous to the time at which I am now writing, 
that-Henry Trevor first saw her, and touched 
by her beauty, (for Mary lad been very beau- 
tiful,) her elegance and accomplishments, he 
affectionately wooed and won her, and two 
years had scarcely elapsed when Mary was 
made the happy wife of Henry Trevor. No 
two beings ever seemed more formed for each 
other, and their wedding day was asa “sunshine 
holiday” to the whole village of D——, where 
Mary resided. Her pathway to church was 
strewn with flowers by the village girls, and 
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many @ prayer was that day raised to heaven 
that God would bless and protect her and her 
husband. The marriage ceremony was soon 
over—-Mary’s father pronounced a nuptial be- 
nediction over them, and giving them his bless- 
ing, they parted, and the young couple drove 
off, followed by the prayers and hearty good 
wishes of all around them. They then parted 
never again to meet upon this earth. 

For the first twelvemonth after their mar- 
triage pleasure and happiness seemed to have 
strewn their path with ‘ flowers that never 
faded.’’ But about this time the heart of Mary 
Trevor was destined to receive a sudden shock 
in the death of her father; this affected her 
spirits very much, but her husband’s fond af- 
fection kept up her drooping heart, and hope 
smiled again around her, and she felt happy. 
But alas! a heavier trial was yet to come upon 
her in the death of her first and only child. 
She watched for many long days and nights 
by the bed-side of her infant—so soon to go to 
heaven; the blow at last came, but death 
struck feebly, and with a sigh its little spirit 
ascended up into heaven. This last trial proved 
too sad and too severe for Mary’s gentle spirit, 
and gradually (in spite of her husband’s doting 
affection, and her. sister Emily’s fond care,) she 
drooped, and drooped like a withered lily, 
until it was but too plain unto all who saw her, 
that the once gay and happy Mary Trevor 
would soon sink into an untimely grave. She 
had been tenderly watched and nursed, and 
her husband hoped that the evil moment had 


ggone by, and that she would be again restored 


unto blessed health. It was on such an even- 


‘ing in autumn as I have described, that, tempted 


by the firmness and beauty ofthe evening, Mary 
had ventured out alas! but it was for the last 
time. 

Her husband had walked on slowly with her 
and in silence, down the green lane that led 
from the cottage to the village church, the spire 
of which peinting up to heaven in the evening 
light, could be distinetly seen some distance off, 
rising amid the dark funereal yews that grew in 
the churchyard around it, but here Mary became 
so exhausted from fatigue, that she sunk faint- 
ing into his arms. He bore her gently on, still 
drooping upon his shoulder, and seated her 
down in the beautiful sunset, on one of the 
grassy graves in that church-yard, enamelled 
with the few autumn flowers that were yet re- 
maining on the ground, and drooping in the 
evening dew. She faintly opened her soft blue 
eyes upon him, and then raised them up to that 
beautiful heaven above, to which her pure and 
gentle spirit seemed so fast hastening. She 
soon recovered, and leaning upon her husband’s 
arm, she returned slowly to that home, which, 
alas! she was never to leave again but wrapped 
in the white shroud of death, and borne to the 
cold curch-yard giave. From this time Mary 
Trevor gradually neared that bourne, through 
days of autumn sunshine and nights of holy 
beauty, fram whence no traveller ever returns. 
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Her thusband and her sister watched over '.er 
pallid form with every care that the fondest 
love could give, but the decree had been written 
in heaven, that Mary Trevor was not long for 
this earth below. The stroke of death came at 
last, but it fell almost as gently upon her as upon 
her infant, who had gone unto heaven before 
her. There was no sound heard in that little 
room, all was silent and hushed as the evening 
without, and at that beautiful hour the spirit of 
Mary Trevor passed away from this earth into 
heaven. They had been watching by her bed- 
side throughout the day since the morning, there 
was no struggle through her frame to tell when 


death came near, and the silence of her breath-- 


ing alone told them that her soul had fled and 
ascended up into the holy evening skies. 

The sister fell down by the side of the dead, 
in a deep, deathly swoon; the childless and the 
widower grasped the cold hand and kissed the 
fair brow:—“ Oh God! oh God! my Mary!” 
escaped from his lips;—’twas not acry, buta 
half-stifled prayer; and in heavy agony of spirit, 
he sank down by his dead wife. 

There was then a hushy silence in that place 
of the dead, through the blue darkening hours 
of twilight, and through the holy starlight of 
the night, even until the rising of the morning ;— 
but there are hours (and these were they) when 
the veil of silence must be thrown over the com. 
munion of the spirit with its Maker. 


There was no sound heard in that little room, 
but the footsteps of those who were placing the 
shrouded and beautiful dead in the deep coffin 
which was, the next day, to be borne to the 
turfy grave and laid low beneath the damp sod in 
the churchyard. There were steps heard descend- 
ing the narrow stair, the door of the cottage 
was opened and closed again, and all was silent. 
Henry Trevor saw them depart from the win- 
dow of the room above where the coffin of his 
wife lay, and at that moment a cloud passed 
away from the beautiful sunset, and the rays 
fell upon the page of the Holy Bible he had been 
reading, and the words ‘* God is a very present 
help in time of trouble”? shone'like light upon 
his soul, and he felt comforted, and went and 
sat down by the coffin, and watched and slum- 
bered there through the night. Early in the 
next morning the sound of footsteps was heard 
in the passage beyond the little room where he 


had spent the night, the footsteps approached, | 


and he arose up to hear with calmness any 
words of hope and consolation from a fellow- 
christian. There was a slight tap at the door:— 
it was opened, and a grey-haired old man, the 
curate of the village, entered with Emily, 
Mary’s sister, leaning on his arm. ‘* My son, be 
of good cheer, nor mourn as those who have no 
hope in this vale of tears below,” were the 
words the good old man addressed to the hus- 
band upon entering the room, and they all three 
knelt down, and he prayed aloud that Go¢ 
would suffer this bitter cup to pass from them; 
there was a silence of some minutes after that 


prayer was ended, and each heart relieved itself 
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in sobbing and in tears. They arose from 
prayer and went out into the little garden, 
where a few flowers were opening to the 
morning sunshine, and the old man spoke unto 
the widower and sisterless words of holy hope 
and comfort, and blessing them both, he left 
them. 

The hour of sunset was very near when the 
heavy toll of the funeral tell sounded from the 
village church-tower over to the distant ham- 
lets, and each one who heard it stopped and 
listened, as that bell sent sadness into his heart, 


, 

) 

foreach one knew that sound wouldsoon roll over 
; the new-made grave of Mary Trevor: each one 
" had loved and respected her, and all now felt sor- 
.: row for the mourners. ‘That bell tolled on, and 
d @& the funeral train slowly moved out from the 


cottage with the dark pall and the coffin, and 
i, went down the green lane which led to the 


8 church-yard, where it was met by a train of the 
o | village-girls, who went with it, strewing flowers 
” in the way tothe grave. There was a crowd 


a around it, but each one made way when the 
it, jg burial-train approached. The holy words of the 

burial service were begun by that gray-haired 
ce (old man, who had knelt down with the mourn- 
irs |eers that morning in the room where the coffin 
of Mlay, and as he read, each heart was hushed, 
__. [cach breath was stopped, and nothing was heard 
en jp but that old man’s voice, or the stifled sobbing 
m- 9gofthe mourners at the foot of the grave; those 

holy words, ‘*Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,”’ 
= sounded over the church-yard, and the harsh 
the jgclay rattled upon the coffin, each prayer had 
fin @eecen said by that grave, and each heart had 
the Mouswered to them, and the service for the dead 
din gs Over, the tolling of the funeral bell had died 
away, and dts echoes had floated up to blue 


nd- - : 
lee evening skies, and over the quiet hush and re- 
aot pose of the brown autumn woods, until they 










vere heard no more. The grave was soon 
losed up, and the villagers dispersed, one by 
ne, until that burial ground was as silent and 
ns shadowless as before, and the mild light of 
te evening stars and the rising moon shown 
own from the skies above, upon the new made 
tave Where reposed Mary Trevor. 
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slum- From the Keepsake, for 1830. 
TITE FALSE RHYME. 
a the BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRANKENSTELN.”’ 
heard ‘Oome, tell me where the maid is found 
re he Whose heart can love without deceit, 
ched, And Uwill range the world around) 
ro sigh one moment at her feet.’.’—Taomas Moore. 
how MA, a fine July day, the fair Margaret, Queen 
__. @@ Navarre, then on a visit to her royal brother, 
gem ilarranged a rural feast for the morning fol- 
ily, ving, which Francis declined attending. He 
"a melancholy; and the cause was said to be 
vo o We lover’s quarrel with a favourite dame. The 
Ave otrow came, and dark rain and murky clouds 
he . istroved at once the schemes of the courtly 
nie tong, Margaret was angry, and she grew 
God MY: her only hope for amusement was in 
a ‘incis, and he had shut himself up—an excel- 
» that treason why she should the more desire to 


H iteelf 
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see him. She entered his apartment: he was 
standing at the casement, against which the 
noisy shower beat, writing with a diamond on 
the glass. Two beautiful dogs were his sole 
companions. As Queen Margaret entered, he 
hastily let down the silken curtain before the 
window, and looked a little confused. 

** What treason is this, my liege,’’ said the 
queen, ** which crimsons your cheek? I must 
see the same.” 

**It is treason,” replied the king, ‘¢ and there- 
fore sweet, sweet sister, thou mayest not see it,’’ 

This the more excited Margaret’s curiosity, 
and a playful contest ensued: Francis at last 
yielded: he threw himself on a huge high-backed 
settee; and as the lady drew back the curtain 
with an arch smile, he grew grave and sentimen- 
tal, as he reflected on the cause which had in- 
spired his libel against all womankind. 

‘*What have we here?” cried Margaret: ‘‘nay, 
this is lese majeste— 

‘Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fou qui s’y fie!’ 
Very little change would greatly amend your 
couplet:—would it not run better thus— 
‘Souvent homme varie, 
Bien folle qui s’y fie?’ 
I could tell you twenty stories of man’s incon- 
stancy.” 

**I will be content with one true tale of wo- 
man’s fidelity,” said Francis, drily; ‘but do not 
provoke me. I would fain be at peace with 
the soft Mutabilities, for thy dear sake.” 

**} defy your grace,” replied Margaret, rashly, 
“to instance the falsehood of one noble and well 
reputed dame.” 

‘Not even Emilie de Lagny?” asked the 
king. 

This was a sore subject for the queen. Emi- 
lie had been brought up in her own household, 
the most beautiful and the most virtuous of her 
maids of honour. She had long loved the Sire 
de Lagny, and their nuptials were celebrated 
with rejoicings but little ominous of the result. 
De Lagny was accused but a year after of trai - 
torously yielding to the emperor a fortress under 
his command, and he was condemned to perpe- 
tual imprisonment. For some time Emilie 
seemed inconsolable, often visiting the mi-erable 
dungeon of her husband, and suffering on her 
return, from witnessing his wretchedness, such 
paroxysms of grief as threatened her life. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of her sorrow, she disappear- 
ed; and inquiry only divulged the disgraceful 
fact, that she had escaped from France, bearing 
her jewels with her, and accompanied by her 
page, Robinet Leroux. It was whispered that, 
during their journey, the lady and the stripling 
often occupied one chamber; and Margaret en- 
raged at these discoveries, commanded that no 
further quest should be made for her lost fa- 
vourite, 

Taunted now by her brother, she defended 
Emilie, declaring that she believed her to be 
guiltless, even going so far as to boast that with- 
in a.month she would bring proof of her inno- 
cence. 
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* chains—he escaped with poor Robinet Leroux 
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‘‘Robinet was a pretty boy,” said Francis , ‘‘Triumph of Ladies,” the Sire de Lagny tore 


laughing. 


off every prize; and surely there was more love. 


.Let us make a bet,” cried Margaret: «if 1 | liness in Emilie’s faded cheek—more grace in 
lose, I will bear this vile rhyme of thine as a| her emaciated form, type as they were of trues 


motto to my shame to my grave; if I win——” 


“J will break my window, and grant thee 
whatever boon thou askest.” 


The result ofthis bet was long sung by trou- 
bador and minstrel. The Queen employed a 
hundred emissaries—published rewards for any 
intelligence of Emilie—all in vain. The month 
was expiring and Margaret would have given 
many bright jewels to redeem her word. On 
the eve of the fatal day, the jailor of the prison 
in which the Sire de Lagny was confined sought 
an audience of the Queen; he brought her a 
message from the knight to say, that if the lady 
Margaret would ask his pardon as her boon, and 
obtain from her royal brother that he might be 
brought before him, her bet was won. Fair 
Magaret was very joyful, and readily made the 
desired promise. Francis was unwilling to see 
his false servant, but he was in high good hu- 
mour, for acavalier had that morning brought 
intelligence of a victory over the Imperialists. 
The messenger himself was lauded in the des- 
patches as the most fearless and bravest knight 
in France. The king loaded him with presents, 
only regretting that a vow prevented the sol- 
dier from raising his visor or declaring his 
name. 


The same evening, as the setting sun shone 
on the lattice on which the ungallant rhyme was 
traced, Frartcis reposed on the same settee, and 
the beautiful Queen of Navarre, with triumph in 
her bright eyes, sat beside him. Attended by 
guards, the prisoner was brought in: his frame 
was attenuated by privation, and he walked with 
tottering steps. He knelt at the feet of Francis, 
and uncovered his head; a quantity of rich 
golden hair then escaping, fell over the sunken 
cheeks and pallid brow of the suppliant. ‘‘We 
heave treason here!” cried the king: ‘* Sir jailor, 
where is your prisoner?” 

**Sire, blame him not,”’’ said the soft faltering 
voice of Emilie; ‘‘wiser men than he have been 
deceived by woman. My dear lord was guilt- 
less of the crime for which he suffered. ‘There 

was but one mode to save him:—I assumed his 


in my attire—he joined your army: the young 


affection—than in the prouder bearing and 
fresher complexion of the most brilliant beauty 
in attendance on the courtly festival. 


a 
THE UNKNOWN DEAD. 
BY MRS. GODWIN, 


Lucy Before the disgovery of America by Columbus, 
among many tokens indicative of th existence of 
another continent, Dr. Robertson mentions the fol- 
lowing: —‘* Canes of an enormous size had been 
seen floating upon the waves, which resembled 
those described by Ptolemy as productions pecu- 
liar tothe East Indies. Aftera eourse of wester. 
ly winds, trees torn up by the roots were often 
driven upon the coasts of the Azores; and at 
one time the dead bodies of two men with singular 
features, resembling neither the inhabitants of Eu- 
rore nor Africa were east ashore there.’’] 


Ye Dead of an unknown distant land, 

What do ye here on our sea-girt strand ? 

Have the wild waves torn you from your home ~ 
In a world like ours, or do ye come 

From Ocean’s cavern’d bed ? 


Is the hope of the venturous seaman true, 
That points to a far coast’s shadowy blue, 
O’er pathiess seas, whose billows lie 
Dark as the shores of futurity ? 

Awake, and say, ye Dead! 


We have seen the tall, majestic cane 
Borne prostrate on the heaving main; 
And trees, up-rent by the westera blast, 
The rolling tides on our isles have cast,— 
These shew of verdant bowers. 


But yet though your features bear no trace 

Qt kindred with our fairer race, 

Ye tell us of breathing sentient forms 

Haunting those groves o’er the ocean’s storms— 
Of human griefs like ours. 


Awake, awake !—But those dusk forms lay 
Cold silent things in the sun’s warm ray, 
W ound in the coils of their long black hair, 
In death’s dark, dreamless slumber there ; 
Unwitting that strange men o’er them bent 
The gaze of inquiring wonderment: 





and gallant cavalier who delivered the despach- 
es to your grace, whom you overwhelmed with 
honours and reward, is my own Eguerrard de 
Lagny. I waited but for his arrival with testi- 
monials of his innocence, to declare myself to 
my lady, the Queen. Has she not won her bet? 
And the boon she asks 20 

“Is de Lagny’s pardon,” said Margaret, as she 
also knelt to the king; ‘‘spare your faithful vas- 
sal, sire, and reward this lady’s truth.” 

Francis first broke the false-speaking window, 
then he raised the ladies from their supplicatory 
posture. 

In the tournament given to celebrate this 





Nor saw they that isle of their exiled graves, 

| Nor heard they the hoarse assassin waves 

| Booming along in their sullen pride, 

| As the deep sea called back her rebellious tide. 


Ye are mute—still mute—but ye are here, 

Sad tokens of some existent sphere, 

Where never bark our ancient worid 

Triumpantly her white sails hath furi’d, 
Nor seen her pennous stream. 


The voices that told in days of yore 
Of another clime a far distant shore— 
The light of science that then was viewed 
As a phantom lamp by fools pufsued, 

ls now no more a dream. 
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Written for the Casket. 
Clement Meyerfield and Clara Ismeana. 
A TALE. 
“ Farewell, the youth whom sighs could not detain; 
Whom Zara’s breaking heart implored in vain! 
Yet, as thou goest, may every blast arise, 
Weak and unfelt as these rejected sighs! 
Safe o’er the wild, no perils mayest thou see, 
Nor griefs endure, nor weep, false youth, like me.” 
Oh! let me safely to the fair return, 
Say, with a kiss, she must not, sha!l not mourn. 
Cou.ins. 


It was in one of those extended pedestrian 
journies which I have made mh the wide spread- 
ing west, and in October, 1816, as I was slowly 
wending my way along a narrow path over one 
of those interminable plains which spread as a 
southern border to Louisiana, as the western 
sun shot its oblique rays upon a beautiful line of 
woods, skirting along the Teche, my eye caught 
the view of a white cottage, rising slowly and 
modestly amid a grove of evergreen oaks. On 
foot, and weary as I was, even the feeling of 
slow fever could not banish from my mind a 
relish for the soft and tranquil scene. The 
eceanic vastness of those grassy, wide spread- 
ing meadows, has a something of awful yet de- 
lightful aspect as the sun seems to sink into their 
western bosom. 

As my steps neared the cottage, I beheld, in 
the neatly enclosed yard before its door, a man 
walking tranquilly backwards and forwards, evi- 
dently like myself, admiring the splendid picture 
ofan autumn evening in Louisiana. As I ap- 
proached the wicket gate I was met by the own- 
er, who, whilst opening it, observed, in good 
French, though with the tone of a foreigner to 
that language and nation:— 

‘* Thou art a traveller and welcome to my 
roof; give me thy burden and walk in.”’— 
Astonished and delighted with the open, kindly 
hospitality which anticipated my wishes, and 
which sweetened the temporary home; and, 
whilst tendering my thanks, my eye was invo- 
luntarily fixed on the face and figure of my host. 
His hair and wrinkles bespoke the passage of 
sixty years, with a skin extremely fair, and, on 
the teint of which, even the sun of Attacapas 
had made little impression. His fine but striking 
blue eyes beamed under a most majestic and 
ample forehead. His mouth had something 
sarcastic, whilst the whole countenance ex- 
pressed sense and good nature. The form was 

n a peculiar manner well proportioned. — 
‘hough not above middle size, strength appear- 
ed yet to nerve every limb. ; 

Entering into a small but extremely neat sit- 
ting room, I was again welcomed by a female 
even still more prepossessing than her husband. 
in appearance, about forty, yet with much that 
remained from by-gone years. Eyes most spark- 
lingly clear and black, and hair as jetty, were 
contrasted by skin embrowned by a southern 
sun. This lady also spoke in French, with the 
idiom of a foreigner, though different from that 
which marked the language of her husband. 

The supper table was set, and, after ablution 
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from a basin of pure water handed by my host, 
I sat down a delighted and welcome stranger. 
The custom of handing to the traveller water to 
bathe bespeaks Asiatic and primitive manners. 
It is one of those sacred customs which oriental 
nations regard as amongst the highest duties of 
hospitality. The Sarmatian, Greek, Italian, 
French, and Spanish nations demonstrate the 
origin of their moral habits from the practice of 
this patriarchal rite. 

The kind reception U had received, and the 
surprise of the moment, produced a forgetful- 
ness of my fever, but seated at table a total want 
of appetite andthe flush in my face exposed my 
condition to the observing host. 

‘ Thou art unwell, friend,’ said he, gently, 
taking my hand and feeling my pulse. ‘I have 
travelled, and necessity has made me something 
of a physician. Thou hast a fever—I hope—lt 
believe not dangerous; thou needest rest;’ and, 
saying so, he rose and led me into a very clean 
though plain room, and whilst I was preparing 
to retire to a bed which invited repose by exhal- 
ing that indescribable fragrance inseparable 
from cleanliness, my host walked out but return- 
ed with a most grateful potionas I was placing 
my pillow. 

‘ Drink this, friend, and peace and rest be 
with thee;’ said he, as I received and swallowed 
the medicine. Then closing the curtains of the 
bed, he took up the candle and retired. It was in- 
deed rest I wanted. ‘The fever slowly abated, 
and I sunk into a sweet sleep, which the 
strengthening light of a morning sun only 
broke. 

Every thing was still quiet round the cottage, 
and, whilst waking with renewed health, I be 
held some manuscripts carelessly scattered over 
the dressing table, and within my reach. [ 
picked up one and read the title, ‘ Memoirs of 

. It was in French; my 
curiosity was roused. I opened to the intro- 
duction and read what, for reasons yet to be ex- 
plained, I now give the translation. 

‘ When we have seen pass the thirty last 
yearsf the eighteenth century-—-when we have 
lived to the present epoch, (1816)—when we 
have been an eye-witness to the most extraordi- 
nary and least expected events, which are de- 
scribed in this little volume, and when we re- 
flect that we have been not only a spectator but 
often an actor in the varied scenes recorded in 
its pages; it is impossible to resist the desire to 
note the principal facts, and to place on paper 
these glances at past events—these recollections 
and these observations. 

‘ The struggle between the English colonies of 
North America and the mother country; ‘this 
long, doubtful struggle, which terminated by se- 
curing the independence of the United States, 
and taught the people of those states to wrest 
the acknowledgment of their rights, even from 
the mouth of force and oppression.’ 

- The reign of Frederick II., this philosophic 
king,an author and warrior,who,in turn,was con- 
quered and a conquerer, completed his reign by 





















































giving, at the expense of his neighbours, a wide 
extension, and secured to Prussia a distinguish- 
ed rank amongst the powers of Europe. The 
reigns of Joseph II. and Catharine IIL., productive 
ofso many reforms, and so many changes in the 
manner of thinking of the governors and the 
governed. The two first divisions of Poland, 
which, after having dismembered the eountry, 
was followed by a third and last, which effaced 
even the name; and, in fine, the re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom by the emperor Alexan- 
der. The abolition of the monarchial govern- 
ment in France and its transformation into a re- 
public; the evanescence of this new order of 
things which, after many defferent modes of ad- 
ministration, imerged into a despotism under 
Napoleon, and was again followed by a consti- 
tutional monarchy under the dynasty ef the 
Bourbons.’ 

‘ The revolutions in the Netherlands, in Hol- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and Naples, in Piedmont 
and in Greece, are so many memorable epocha, 
which have succeeded in the space of lifty years 
nearly, and which have struck with stupor and 
astonishment, every observer who can either 
feel or think.’ 

My mind, invited by this seductive introduc- 
tion, was fully prepared to follow the author in 
his retrospective tour; but was diverted by see- 
ing my door slowly opened, and the uncere- 
monious entrance of my host, who, seeing the 
paper I held in my hand, smiled, as a sigh rose 
as if to repress an outward expression of joy un- 
felt, 

* Thou hast rested well, I hope, and thy fever 
ig abated; yes it is gone,’ said the kindly old 
man, as he pressed my hand. I returned my 
thanks as preparing to rise. 

The morning was soft, with fine floating Cirri, 
and, ushered into a most rural breakfast room, 
and into which the sun beams were broken by 
rose and chrysanthium flowers and branches.— 
I found my host at the head of his table, and 
entering the room in an opposite direction, a 
man and womanlI had not before seen. The 
man was talland muscular, features very strong- 
ly marked yet pleasing; his frame extremely 
well proportioned, and whole contour command- 
ing, though evidently verging towards the meri- 
dian of hie. His companion was in years yet 
in the morn of her existence; but on her most 
interesting features inward sorrow was too deep- 
ly felt to be concealed by a placid smile. Their 
appearance was that of people whose manners 
had been formed by an intercourse with society 
in its most polished circles. 

With that frankness which marked his whole 
demeanor, my host addressed me as [| entered, 
by observing, ‘ It is time we had means of using 
the common exchange of names.’ 

«Mark Bancroft,’ I replied ‘ Labanoff 
Kholheim, has the honour to receive thee at 
his table, and to introduce to thee his son and 

grand daughter, Romuald Kholheim and Pau- 
lina.’ ‘ere he repressed something which rose 
in his Mind, and pointing to our seats, we sat 
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down to a breakfast, to me delicious, from the 
fascinations which accompanied the hospitable 
board. 

‘ I cannot think thou art a common traveller,’ 
smiling, observed the elder Kholheim. 

‘I am walking over a part of the earth,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ to observe nature in its primitive dress; 
but,” turning my eyes around the room, continu- 
ed, ‘* by an unexpected felicity, I have for once 
to most sincerely rejoice in a disappointment; 
yesterday’s sun met me in a pastoral hut of 
Louisiana; this morning I find myself transport- 
ed to the Island of Scheria * and the gardens of 
Alcinous.’ 


The name of Scheria, no sooner pronounced. 


than an electric stroke seemed to have shaken 
the whole little society; but with that genuine 
command of feeling which I have ever found as- 
sociated with real politeness and sensibility 
every one quickly resumed their wonted tranqui- 
lity. Romuald Kholheim, however, deeming 
some apology necessary, observed that ‘ our re- 
collections often betray us; we have all of us,’ 
continued he, * been residents of Corfu, and 
have read Homer where were once the gardens 
of Alcinous.’ ; 

‘ Homer survives, but the gardens of Alcinous 
are gone with the genius of Greece,’ said, 
Labanoff Kholheim solemnly, as we rose from 
the table and entered the sitting room; where, 
leading me to a window and calling to his son 
and grand daughter to join us, resumed his ob- 
servations as he pointed to his fine garden, 
sloping down to the sluggish Teche. 

* Yes! Mark Bancrott! that Lethean river is 
as much like the Ohio or the Rhine, or this little 
garden platt to the glowing vegetation of Homer 
and ‘I'asso, or as my eld time and climate-beaten 
body is to an Alcinous; or,’ said he, still more 
solemnly, ‘ asare Greece and Poland, like what 
once were Greece and Poland. But we can pre- 
serve at least one resemblance; if thou wilt be 
Ulysses for a few days or weeks, I will endea- 
vour to be Alcinous.’ 

Suffice it say I accepted the invitation, be- 
cause | felt its sincerity, but without a hope or 
thought of the rich reward in store for the de- 
lay. Long before I was initiated into their his- 
tory, it was evident to my observation that my 
entertainers were foreigners, that they still pos- 
sessed considerable wealth; but that their con- 
dition in life had been changed by adverse cir- 
cumstances. Romuald Kholheim was intirely 
the most perfect linguist I ever have been ac- 
quainted with. Speaking either English, French, 
or German, each seemed his mother tongue; yet, 
as I afterwards learned, he had never spoken 
either until upwards of twenty years of age.— 
His memory was retentive, and his rapidity 0: 
conception had employed his powers of recol- 





* Scheria, more anciently Drepane, the Corcyra. of 
the historical ages of Greece, and the modern Corfu, }5 
a small island of Europe on the coast of Albania, Op- 
posite the ancient Buthrotum, modern Butrinto. io 
this island were placed Homer’s garden of Alcinous. 
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fection. But the mere collection of knowledge 
was with this man secondary; once within the 
circle of his intellect, you forgot, worldly selfish- 
ness, and breathed only for the human race. The 
soul elevating resolves of real patriotism found 
a living existence almost in every sentence which 
fell from the mouth of Romuald Kholheim.— 
Reading history with such a monitor, the actors 
on the varied drama of worldly revolution as- 
sumed their true characters. Though most sin- 
cerely attached to each other, the father and 
son were distinguished by very marked and dif- 
ferent characters, 

There was aserenity and sweetly pleasing 
calm diffused over the features and heart of La- 
banoff Kholheim, over which a cloud sometimes 
passed and was forgotten. The soul of Romu- 
ald, concealed by a cold exterior, was a volcano, 
from which occasional sparks and inward mur- 
murings evinced the struggling fire beneath.— 
By astrange contrast, Paulina, the daughter of 
Romuald, though breathing the sentiments and 
adopting the opinions of her father, was, in tem- 
per and disposition, the exact counterpart of 
her granafather; whilst the wife of Labanoff, 
and step-mother of Romuald, participated all the 
warmth and high toned feelings of her. adopted 
son. 

Between Romuald and his fatherand daughter 
passed all the real kindness of kindred affection, 
rendered interesting in a high degree from the 
rich lustre of cultivation and polish of manners; 
but in all those aspirations of exalted sentiment 
which raise a few and only a few human beings 
so far above even their kindred, Romuald and 
Sabina Ismeana seemed to converse in lan- 
guage which rose above the coldness and preci- 
sion of speech. Their ages were not very dif- 
ferent, and I am persuaded angels never met 
with less of worldly feeling. If no barrier had 
stood between them, this man and woman 
would never have loved or sought a closer con- 
nexion. If they had been brother and sister 
their attachment would have been just what it 
was in fact, the tie of two minds which were 
sublimed by intercourse, and chastened by vicis- 
situdes of fortune which few could sustain, and 
fewer still deserved to have encountered, Jt was 
in their society, and hearing from their own{lips 
what I am to repeat, that I first felt the benefit 
secured to mankind from the misfortunes of the 
truly great. Those exalted beings, if they suf- 
fer acutely, they retlect, compare, and remem- 
ber intensely. 

But it is time to proceed with our history, and 
learn from themselves the causes why such a 
family had sought another hemisphere from that 
which gave them birth. 

‘ Thou art travelling over the earth as a bee 
lieth from flower to flower,’ said to me, Laban- 
off Kholheim, on the morning of my intended 
departure from his mansion, ‘thou hast read 
the political and part of the moral life of Michel 
Oginghi; and thou hast seen and mourned over 
the grave of a Nation. Over that nation, some 
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weep Over amother. Adieu, my friend, we se- 
parate this morning, never again to meet on 
earth. Since thou wert with us, I have embodi- 
ed on paper the substance of our conversation; [ 
have, at leisure moments, made the sketches 
contained in these sheets.’ Here the venerable 
speaker put a roll into my hands and continued ; 
‘It was the intention of myself and son to have 
remained for life in America, but from letters 
received yesterday, and I take a melancholy 
pride in the avowal, from that sentiment not to 
be conveyed by words, from the love of our na- 
tive soil, we have concluded to return to Europe. 
In a few weeks the traces of our existence in 
Louisiana will disappear; if, therefore, you 
choose to publish the sketches in your own land 
you can doso. Ina country where law reigns, 
a picture of despotism, even in its best attire, 
may teach a useful lesson.’ 

With a regret, I yet feel, I separated from the 
inmates and cottage of Kholheim and returned 
to my residence on the Muskingum, from where 
the subjoined extracts are sent, and which, if 
you find them of sufficient interest, you can give 
them a place in your publications. The narra- 
tion is given by the third person. 

Amongst the most illustrious families of that 
mixcd German and Polish province of Posnania, 
was that of Meyerfield, who, originally Germans 
from Brandenburg, settled near Rauwitz, and 
became connected with the noble family of Sa- 
pieha. Alexander Count Meyerfield was born 
about 1740, was educated at the first seminaries 
on the continent of Europe, spoke several living 
languages, and choosing the military profession, 
emered the Polish army,in which in every mental 
accomplishment he was little if any inferior, 
and, in elegance of form and manners, was the 
rival of his relation Stanisbas Poniatowski. An 
excellent classic scholar, Count Meyerfield be- 
came a republican before he left the German 
schools, and in the army was the steady oppo- 
nent of the then temporising measures whic® led 
to the first dismemberment of Poland. Though, 
as a relation and friend, most sincerely attach- 
edto Stanislas Poniatowski, yet, at the early 
age of twenty four, count Meyerfield strenuous- 
ly opposed the election as King of Poland, of a 
man whose unsteadiness of mind he so well knew 
unfitted him to meet the coming crisis. All the 
opposition of which divided patriotism could op- 
pose to treason at home and power abroad was 
unavailing. Stanislas was elected King in 1764, 
and, in 1772, some of the finest provinces of the 
kingdom were severed from it and parcelled be- 
tween Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 


Like many others who wept the ruin they 
could not avoid, and who were compelled to 
submission from family affection, Count Meyer- 
field, who had been some years united to an 
amiable Polish lady, quit the army and retired 
to his estate near Rauwitz, where,’ in 1775, was 
born a son, who was named Clement, and is 
now Count Meyerfield. Like Amilcar Barca, 
Alexander, Count of Meyerfield, inspired his son 


of my family were more interested, we had to | from the cradle to hate the enemies of his na- 
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tion, and those who dismembered Poland; and, 
in doing so, enkindled in the soul of young Cle- 
ment a holy ardor in favour of civil and religious 
liberty. He drank from the father’s lips 
draughts which created at once enthusiasm and 
steadiness of purpose. Years rolled on, and, as 
Clement Meyerfield was the pupil of his father, 
the reading and feeling the full inspiration of the 
Greek and Roman classics went together. It 
was Madame Meyerfield who first noticed the 
fact and pointed it out to her husband, that 
Plutarch’s Lives seemed never out of the hands 
or pockets of their son. The father approved 
the choice, and left his son to follow his own 
bent. That influence, powerful as reason and 
uniform as instinct, exhibited itself at length 
in 80 strong a manner, however, as to startle 
even the firm soul of Alexander Count Meyerfield. 

Early in September, 1786, young Clement, 
then in his twelfth year, had walked to the post 
office in Rauwitz, at opening morn, and, on his 
return, rushed into the breakfast room where 
his father and mother were quietly seated.— 
The blooming cheeks of their boy was inflamed, 
his fine blue eyes flashed with indescribable fire, 
his breast swelled, and trembling with joy, too 
full to admit many words, threw a packet of pa- 
pers before his father, exclaiming, with great 
vehemence, ‘ The monster is dead”’ 

‘ What monster, my son’! demanded both pa- 
rents, but before Clement could so far conquer 
his emotion as to speak in reply, his father, 
glancing his eye on one of the papers before 
him, read the cause of the emotion of his child. 
* Frederick the Great is no more!’ and, as the 
words were read, the parents and son fixing.a 
steady gaze oneach other, sat many moments 
without speech or motion. 

‘ Frederick the Great is no more!’ at length, 
slowly and most solemnly, repeated Alexander 
Count Meyerfield; and, turning to his son, ob- 
served, ‘ Isthe King of Prussia the monster you 
mean?’ 

Was he not one cf the monsters who tore the 
limbs of Poland?’ warmly, demanded Clement. 
Count Meyerfield remained silent for several 
minutes, whilst his eye passed alternatively from 
his wife to his son. At length, heaving a deep 
sigh and looking most earnestly on the face of 
his anxious wife, ejaculated; ‘ Oh, my family, 
my Severina, I see the storm I have prepared, 
I see the mischief I have done, but the worste 
of futurity is too dark to be penetrated.’ 

Severina of Kargowa, countess of Meyerfield, 
had been descended from the family of Sapieha, 
and inherited the blood and high feeling of the 
Pospolite of Poland. This mother had no lit- 
tle aided her husband in instilling into the mind 
of their son, that strong detestation of oppres- 
sion and oppressors which broke forth on the 
reception of the news that the great despoiler 
of their country was dead. It was, therefore, 
natural, that such a woman, at such a moment, 
should merge the mother inthe patriot. Her 
penetrating eve passing from her husband to 
her child, gave the force of inspiration to her 





words as she observed:—‘ Dark and drear as 
may be futurity, [ see a flame rising amid the 
gloom—a flame which Polish breath may yet 
raise to a consuming fire.’ Each, influenced b 
their own feelings, silently but thoughtfully 
took up their respective share of the packet 
which Clement had brought from Rauwitz, and 
retired to their apartments. Whatever might 
have been the presentiment of the parents, no 
essential change was made in the manner of 
educating their only child and beloved son.— 
During the three years which intervened be- 
tween the death of Frederick II., and the explo- 
sion of the French revolution, whilst the ministe- 


rial triflers of France, Prussia, Austria, and’ 


Great Britain, were disputing for baubles, over 
a slumbering volcano; whilst the adroit Catha- 
rine IJ. was securing her acquisitionsin Poland, 
and undermining the power of Turkey; the high 
est principles of republicanism were gaining 
force in the hearts of Clement Meyerfield, and 
thousands of his young and ardent countrymen, 
These sentiments were fermenting, when all 
Europe was electrified by the burning of the 
Bastile, on July 14th, 1789. This momentous 
event roused at once the hopes, fears, and re- 
gret of the Poles. 

Other attendant events, however, contributed 
to produce more than a common share of agita- 
tion in the castle of Meyerfield. In 1788, on 
the 7th of October, the Diet, of what was still 
Poland, was convened at Warsaw, and Stani- 
slas Malachowski was chosen Marshal for the 
crown and Casimir Sapieha for Lithuania. These 
high officers, and also the king, being all rela- 
tions of the count and countess of Meyerfield, 
young Clement, though born a subject of the 
king of Prussia, was with his parents drawn to 
the scene of gaiety and politics, It was there 
that an acquaintance and most sincere friend- 
ship was formed between Romuald Kholheim 
and the young Meyerfield. Their ages were 
nearly the same, they were boys in years, but 
men in many of the most important attributes 
of man. They were both only sons, noble by 
birth and nature, and though educated separate- 
ly, their opinions were remarkably of accord.— 
In their future course there was one important 
difference, Romuald, was entered into the mili- 
tary school of cadets, Clement as a Prussian 
subject, and not intended for the military pro- 
fession, remained with his parents. 

During the winter of 1788—’89, society at 
Warsaw exhibited a singular and most deceptive 
aspect. Under the reign of a monarch whose 
intentions were not all good, and whose acts 
misdirected; whose fate it was to be tyrannized 
over by his own people and by foreigners, and 
who was at once timid and enlightened; a new 
generation rose in Poland. The salutary change 
in manner and means of education, formed 2 
race of men distinguished by their energy and 
talents; men fitted by serving their country, to 
raise it once more from abasement, had not a 
combination of circumstances defeated every 
moral attribute of the nation. 
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Unfortunate as he was in the whole course of 
his reign, Stanislas II. was a gentleman and 
scholar, perhaps the first man then in Europe 
east of the Vistula. He consecrated to arts, 
science, and polished society, every disposable 
moment; he was surrounded by the learned, 
whom he encouraged and rewarded. The mili- 
tary and civil schools were organized and filled 
with a most promising youth. A spirit of insruc- 
tion and a fine taste were expanded amongst 
both sexes, and a rere combination was formed 
between luxury and purity of manners. 

The Polish language was studied and refined, 
and was spoken and written with force and ele- 
gance. Polish history was read, and the names 
of men recalled, who would have given lustre to 
any country. Military studies and taste, with 
gymnastic exercises, withdrew the young 
men from frivolous pleasures, and strengthened 
at once the physical and moral faculties. 

Society was enjoyed under its most desirable 
forms, Parties were numerous, gay, and lively. 
It was, again, by these parties infinitely more 
than by the debates of the Diet, that a national 
spirit was fostered. The Polish ladies were true 
to the character of their sex, they were patrio- 
tic, and by their costume and conversation, 
preached with most inflaming influence, to a 
warm, enthusiastic, and elevated youth. The 
features of society were dignified and unaffect- 
ed, 

Amongst those female apostles of nationality, 
both in regard to rank and influence, a distin- 
guished place was filled by Severina, countess of 
Meyerfield. This lady possessed in a remarka- 
ble degree, the coolness of reflection character- 
istic of the German, with the buoyancy of the 
Pole, and speaking French, German, and Po- 
lish, her society was open to that little world, 
of which Warsaw was then the centre. 

It was in the spring of 1789, whilst the 
Diet was in full debate, and whilst every mea- 
sure beneficial to the people was counteracted 
by foreign influence and domestic faction, but 
whilst the hopes of the true friends of Poland 
were still cherished, that one morning very early, 
Stanislas, Soltan, a distinguished noble of Li- 
thuania, presented himself at the hotel Mey- 
erfield. His manner was evidently embar- 
rassed, but after some desultory conversation, 
he suddenly seemed to recover his presence 
of mind, when smiling, he observed to the coun- 
tess Meyerfield: 

‘Madam, I have received a most precious 
gem from Walachia, in Turkey; this fine spark- 
ling jewel was brought from Constantinople, 
and is now in my possession;’ then pausing a 
few moments, whilst his hearers regarded him 
with something of anxious wonder, resumed his 
playful narrative. ‘ By one of those revolutions 
which none know less of than those who pro- 
duce them, the Hospoder of Walachia has been 
proscribed with his friends. One of those friends, 
by the aid of a noble Pole, has sent to my care 
a most interesting female child, about eleven 
years of age. With this charge I have receir- 
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ed ample funds for her education and endow- 
ment, and would gladly retain her in my own 
family, and such is the desire of Madame 
Soltan, but,’’—and he again paused and assum- 
ing a solemnity of manner, evinced fears, ip 
which many others were compelled to partici- 
pate, continued:— 

‘ All is spring time, and smiling here at this 
moment on the banks of the Vistula. We are 
debating, singing, and dancing by turns; but 
Poland is no place to educate a woman.’ 

The keen eye of Severina caught the falling 
glance of Soltan, and replied, ‘*‘ We understand 
your meaning. It is generals and soldiers, and 
not ladies at the toilet, that Poland will soon 
demand, Ifthe Turks are beaten into peace, 
Kaunitz lulled to sleep, and the French court 
and the Parissians left to enjoy their operas, 
Poland will’—‘ Pardon me, countess Meyer- 
field,’ said Soltan, rising, ‘the Turks will be 
beaten; Kaunitz is not, nor likely to be asleep, 
unless he falls into an eternal sleep;—as to 
France and its court, I am greatly mistaken if 
their operas are not changed to tragedy; and as 
to my precious charge, Clara Ismeana:’— 

‘Will go with us to Rauwitz,’ said the Count 
and Countess together. 

‘I would present acknowledgments in the 
name of her father and myself, but in this case 
I cannot so far mistake my friends. When do 
you return to your residence?’ 

‘We leave Warsaw to-morrow morning,’ re- 
plied the Count. ‘ Madame Soltan and myself 
will have the pleasure of seeing you in the even- 
ing, and will bring our casket with us. Good 
morning;’ and Soltan departed. 

Evening came, and Madame Soltan led into 
the Meyerfield Hall a girl, which, in form and 
stature, seemed much more advanced, but which 
was then between eleven and twelve. Hair 
jetty black, with eyes equally black, but ex- 
tremely expressive for a child, ‘The contour.of 
her face and the form of her head, a mixture be- 
tween the Georgian and Grecian orders. 

‘What little Goddess is that,’ demanded Ro- 
muald Kholheim, of his friend Clement, as they 
stood together with fixed attention on Clara. 

‘It is a youthful Diana, and a sister of mine 
from the Phanar at Constantinople,’ replied 
Clement. 

‘A sister of yours,’ said Romuald, ‘that is to 
be; now know who she is. That is Clara 
Ismeana, who was driven by the Turks from 
Valachia, and who is going with your family to 
Rauwitz. I wish she was my ——, no! [ would 
rather she was your sister.” 


‘ Let her be what she will to either of us,’ re - 
plied Clement, ‘she is a fine specimen of Gre- 
cian beauty, and her being here affords a com- 
plete specimen of Turkish barbarism. We are 
boys,’ sighed the gallant youth, ‘and before we 
are men, we may have something more to fight 
for than Clara. 

‘Take an opportunity to introduce me to 
your Clara,’ said Romuald. ‘I would do so 
gladiy,’ replied Clement, ‘but it demands a 
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Knight to dub a Knight, and the honor you re- 
quest has not been conferred on me, her bro- 
ther.’ Here both were relieved and surprised 
by a gentleman tapping them on the shoulder 
from behind. He was Stanislas Soltan, who led 
them towards his lady and her protegee, when 
smiling, he observed, ‘Here, Clara, is your bro- 
ther Clement.’ 

The poor girl reinained silent as she clung to 
Madame Soltan, whilst the two boys with that 
genuine politeness which no education ever be- 
stowed, bowed very respectfully and retired. 

Time passed—the Count and Countess of 
Meyerfield returned to their castle near Rau- 
witz. Every attention was paid to the educa- 
tion, health and morals, of Clara. Her ample 
fortune was placed in security in Berlin. The 
French revolution soon exploded and shook all 
Europe. The Count of Meyerfield and his 
family remained, as regards public affairs, tran- 
quil at their seat, but time had not remained 
stationary; Clement and his sister, as he called 
Clara, were advancing to maturity, and every 
post brought food for the ardent national flame 
which burned in the bosom of the young Count, 
and every opening day exposed him to another 
flame not less intense. 

By a singular, but by no means unnatural, ef- 
fect of the moral atmosphere she breathed, 
Clara Ismeana imbibed the liberal sentiments of 
her friends; and, as she advanced in life, con- 
nected the revolutionary storm raging to the 
west, and ready to burst around her, with the 
future fate of her own country. Her mind rich- 
ly stored, and powerful in its principles of dis- 
crimination and retention, understood the his- 
tory of Greece and Thrace, and that of the 
Turks, incomparably better than she would 
have done had she been educated in her native 
city. The conversation of the Countess Meyer- 
field, and still more that of her son, with the 
unexpected success and reiterated victories of 
the French armies, excited hopes of a general 
prostration of despotic power. 

The more mature and reflecting Count Meyer- 
field, though admiring the sentiments, was very 
far from indulging the fond hopes of his family. 
He had seen too much of mankind; knew tco 
well the internal divisions and factions of Po- 
land; and, above all, he knew the cold blooded 
texture of human policy too well to hope ever 
to see his country really restored to indepen- 
dence. 

In these conflicting opinions the family har- 
mony found zest, but no ill-natured opposition 
rose to mar their mutual affection. Letters 
were at long and unequal intervals of time re- 
ceived from the father of Clara, who had ob- 
tained leave to return and reside in Constanti- 
nople. These letters sometimes contained a 
hint of reclaiming his daughter, but at length 
entirely ceased, and through the years 1792 and 
1793 no tidings came. Long separated from 
the only relation she could remember, her fa- 
ther, and her affections centered at the castle 
of Meyerfield, the young Thracian gradually 
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ceased to regard one part of her nation as more 
entitled to interest than another. But hearing 
the names of Tolkieski, Tamoski, Sobieski, &c. 
and feeling the patriotic association, she remem- 
bered also names dear to her own national 
pride, and often shed a tear at the thought that 
her native country, whose glories Homer himself 
had sung, was trampled under foot by a Ma- 
hometan horde. 

Such reflections and anticipations might have 
been indulged for a moment, and then forgotten 
amongst the dreams of waking reverie, had no 
connecting event gave action to thought. As 
the French revolution progressed, all rational 
hopes of aid from that nation for Poland became 
weakened. The Peace of Varela, between Rus- 
sia and Sweden, August 14th, 1790, and that 
between Russia and Turkey at Jassi, January 
9th, 1792, left the most powerful enemy of Po- 
land free to secure her prey. The constitution 
of May 3d, 1791, was more than counterba- 
lanced by the confederation of Targowica, which 
was consummated by the signature of the king, 
Stanislas, the 23d of July, 1792. The consti- 
tution was torn to fragments and scattered by 
the breath of a Russian Ambassador. 

The intelligence of the humiliating fates of 
every effort made by the Polish Diet, and the 
shameful weakness of the elected monarch, had 
been received, read, and bitterly commented on, 
at the castle of Meyerfield. The family sat si- 
lent and sad at their evening repast, when two 
strangers rode into the court yard, and with 
them Romuald Kholheim. The travellers were 
covered with dust, and introduced into the hall, 
seemed at once weary, and distressed. One, a 
man of middle age, but very commanding in ap- 
pearance, was introduced as Thadeus Koscius- 
ko; the other a young, but noble-looking man, 
was named as James Jasinski. 

The very name of Kosciusko produced re- 
straint and respect. It was already and gene- 
rally known that, in case of a crisis, he was con- 
sidered the future leader of the Podish patriots. 
In those provinces of ancient Poland, already in- 
corporated with the neighbouring monarchies, 
the presence of Kosciusko was dreaded as ex- 
citing a watchful and severe police. Entering 
the castle of Meyerfield, and before he even ac- 
cepted a seat, he apologized by observing, “Count 
Meyerfield will, 1 hope, excuse this intrusion 
when he is made acquainted with the cause.’’— 
‘* We need no explanation to receive with plea- 
sure yourself and friends,’’ replied the Count. 


After refreshments were served, and after 
some desultory conversation, Kosciusko with 
open frankness observed, ‘‘My business in Prus- 
sian Poland I wish now to communicate.’’— 
‘*That may be done in presenee of my family,”’ 
replied the Count. ‘ Your very prudent con- 
duct,’ continued Kosciusko, while in Warsaw; 
‘your foresight almost prophetic of what has 
since transpired, as reported to me, has inspired 
me to make this visit, and to request a brief re- 
ply to this short question: ls there any hope for 
Poland?’ 
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The eye of Count Meyerfield flashed a mo- 
mentary gleam, but his brow became clouded as 
he slowly replied, ‘There is no hope for Po- 
land.’ It was at once evident that Kosciusko 
participated the fearful opinion and forecast of 
the Count, but the Countess Meyerfield, her son, 
her ward, Romuald and Jasinski, were too 
strongly impressed with the justice, to doubt the 
issue Of such a cause. 

‘My last breath shall be breathed before an- 
other robber shall despoil my country,’ emphati- 
cally ejaculated Jasinski as he rose and paced 
the hall. In a moment, however, every eye was 
turned on Clement; his face became inflamed; 
his bosom heaved convulsively; as he rose, and 
seemingly without reflecting he had auditors, 
deliberately walked to a picture of John So- 
bieski, gazed a moment on the canvass, and left 
the room, repeating, ‘would to God such a man 
was now king of Poland.” Romuald Kholheim 
followed his friend, and neither returned to the 
hall that night. Next morning the two stran- 
gers and their young attendant left the castle at 
early dawn. 

The effect of this visit was permanent and se- 
rious on the circle at Meyerfield. Clement, al- 
ways serious, though cheerful and mild, became 
absent, thoughtful and reserved. The fine spirits 
of Clara were gone, and her clear and harmoni- 
ous voice, generally attuned to airs of gaiety and 
joy, now breathed tones of melancholy. The 
Count and Countess saw the conflict, without 
daring to name it to each other. It was soon 
evident and observed by the aged, that this som- 
bre gloom hung over the brows of the youth of 
both sexes in the whole vast extent of Poland; 
and it was remarked as becoming more deep and 
solemn through the whole of 1793. Another 
very remarkable change was also noticed: mar- 
riages became rare, whilst the conduct of the 
well educated and single of both sexes towards 
each other became more and more kind and re- 
spectful. Gallantry was followed by refinement 
of paternal regard. It was indeed a year of 
fearful import over all Europe; but in Poland it 
was the eve of a death struggle. 


it is at such moments that the best and worst 
traits of the human character appear. It is in 
such times that appear those sublime beings who 
soar above the weakness of our common nature. 
Two, if not three, of those images of the crea- 
tor inhabited the castle of Meyerfield; but the 
Countess was a mother who had never been se- 
parated one month at a time from her son. Her 
keen and reflecting mind could not but acknow- 
ledge that if Clement obeyed the call which she 
every moment dreaded to hear, that her own 
precepts had prepared him for obedience. She 
saw, and with delight, that an undivided affec- 
tion existed between her son and Clara, but even 
the Countess of Meyerfield was unable to com- 
prehend the heroic effects that are sometimes 
produced in apparent contradiction to the ordi- 
nary inelinations of the heart. 

Domestic tranquillity, without which human 
fe is a burthen, was now banished from Po- 
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land. Every ear was opened with trembling 
anxiety, and yet every heart dreaded to receive 
the public prints or private letters. It was by 
one of the latter, and delivered by Romuald 
Kholheim, that the Meyerfield family learned 
that the Polish Diet had, on November 23d, 
1793, under Russian bayonets, abolished the 
constitution of 1791, and that the members were 
scattered, and that the poor degraded king was 
writhing under the agony of remorse, age and 
sickness, at the seat of Count Michael Oginski. 

‘King,’ bitterly exclaimed Clement, ‘ Stanis- 
ias Poniatowski has never been king, but he has 
been a member, and worthy of the place in the 
confederation of Targowica.’ 

‘He is fallen,’ mournfully observed the Coun- 
tess, and her words were repeated by Clara, 
whilst both burst into tears. Those tears si- 
lenced, disarmed, and softened the fiercely rising 
passions of Clement, who, embracing his mo- 
ther, pathetically exclaimed, ‘He is indeed fal- 
len.’ Count Meyerfield sustained his equanimity 
of mind as he received a more particular verbal 
relation of affairs at Warsaw, Grodus ard Wil- 
na, from Romuald. 

The evening past, and next morning all was 
confusion, regret and terror, in the castle of 
Meyerfield. Clement, with his personal atten- 
dant, a Greek, and Romuald, were gone, and 
on inquiry it was found they had passed through 
Rauwitz, at break of day. 

‘ Rash, inconsiderate, and misguided son,’ fell 
from the Count as he paced his now desolate 
hall. The shock reached the very heart of Se- 
verina, but her native fortitude enabled her to 
support both herself and husband. After a most 
painful pause, she enfolded her husband in her 
arms, and firmly addressed him, ‘Alexander, are 
we not now weeping over what we must, what 
we really did expect.’ The lips of the Count 
trembled, but as he was essaying to reply, Clara 
entered the hall. The eyes of the Thracian 
beamed with a preternatural lustre; her step had 
the firmness of despair. Both her protectors 
were transfixed as she sat down and struck with 
overpowering force the highest notes of Han- 
del’s Messiah. 

The attention of the distressed inmates of 
Meyerfield was again suddenly drawn towards a 
splendid carriage proceeding slowly up the ave- 
nue in front of of the castle. As the servant ad- 
vanced to open the carriage door, the Count 
caught a glimpse of the visitor, when, clasping 
his hands together, he exclaimed in accents of 
utter despair, ‘My ever beloved Severina, that 
man is Jerome, Marquis of Lucchesini !* we are 
ruined beyond hope; my family, my family 

That dreaded visitant entered the room where 
the once happy owners sate as statues, pale and 
almost as cold as the marble walls around them. 
But so far from entering as an angel of wrath, 


' the Prussian minister, with the ease of a cour- 





* Jerome, Marquis of Lucchesini, was at the period 
of which we speak, Prime Minister to Frederick Wil- 
liam II. King of Prussia. The estate of Lucchesini lay 
at Mescritz, pear Rauwitz. 
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tier and the sensibility of a man, came to heal 
and soothe. Before he spoke he drew from his 
breast a letter, and then seating himself be- 
tween the Count and Countess, with great mild- 
ness observed, ‘Can either of you suppose that 
Lucchesini could enter the castle of Meyerfield 
at such a moment to add pain to distress?? ‘We 
did not!’ replied the Count, ‘but we’ and 
he paused, ‘could not expect good from a minis- 
ter of state!’ The Marquis remained silent a 
few moments; when, seeing his auditors some- 
thing re-assured, he resumed,his discourse, anc 
recounted to his astonished hearers an intimate 
acquaintance with their most private concerns; 
he recounted conversations which had passed, 
and added, that their family exhibited a picture 
of nearly every noble house in Poland. He then 
stated the relation in which Clara Ismeana stood 
with themselves and son. He farther stated the 
long and arduous struggle in the bosom of Cle- 
ment and Clara, and their final parting, and that 
it was with the knowledge, but such is the hu- 
man heart, with the outward advice, yes, ever 
with the advice of that singular woman. ‘It isa 
period,’ said the Marquis emphatically, ‘when 
the motives of human conduct seem reversed; 
but my time presses, be tranquil as to the Prus- 
sian Government. You are held guiltless'—and 
I might say indeed the same of the mistaken 
men who are plunging into ruin. They are mad- 
ly seeking ruin, but their acts are natural.— 
Here is a letter from your son. I myself took it 
from the Post Office in Rauwitz. The contents 
I knew before it was deposited. Adieu! peace 
be on this house!’ And so saying, the minister 
departed. 

Clara, who had rushed from the room as Luc- 
chesini entered, returned as he passed out, and 
placing herself at her instrument, chaunted in a 
voice which arrested his steps on the threshold, 
a stanza of an old German hymn, commencing 
with 

‘* His face is joy, his words are peace!”’ 

Suddenly her voice failed, she pressed her fore- 
head, and was falling from her seat when caught 
in the arms of the Count. The struggle had 
been long and bitterly sustained, but nature sunk 
in the unequal conflict. For many days the soul 
seemed winged for another sphere, but youth 
prevailed, and the sufferer slowly recovered 
health, strength and reason. 

A settled cloud now hung over the castle of 
Meyerfield. The bereaved father and mother 
read and again read the short and impressive 
letter of their son. It contained these words:— 

‘ My honored, my beloved parents, I cannot, 
dare not, either excuse or explain the act of 
disobedience | have perpetrated. A call from 
the highest of all power has drawn me from my 
paternal home. The effects, Good God! of 
mercy, my very soul shrinks from. But the sacri- 
fice must be made—ig made—adieu! 

Pray for your own! CLEMENT.’ 


‘ Not one word of Clara!’ said the Count, on 
reading this distracted epistle. ‘Not one word 





of Clara,’ replied the Countess, ‘ this silence is 











terrible; would to heaven her name, if no more 
had been mentioned?’ 

A profound knowledge of the human heart 
in some of its most mysterious workings, is ob- 
tained, perhaps, more from feeling than reflec. 
tion. In the opinion of his mother the omis- 
sion of the name of Clara in the valedictory of 
her son, spoke volumes, and she was not muista- 
ken. The same keen observer noticed with 
dread, that even in the ravings of meatal de- 
rangement, Clara had never pronounced that of 
Clement, whilst she had repeated that of Romu- 
ald Kholheim with the utmost execration; this 
seeming inconsistence the Countess clearly di- 
vined. It was evident that Clara blamed Ro- 
muald with being the cause of the desertion: — 
We shall seein the sequel, that, in this secret 
charge, even, the prescience of love was mis- 
taken. 

The best cure for a wounded mind is rapid 
and powerful excitement, and that cure was af- 
forded to the residents of the castle of Meyer- 
field. Only a few days after the departure of 
Clement, the intelligence reached them of the 
sanguinary revolution in Poland. Early in the 
spring of 1794, after a demi-war of two years, 
General Madalinski raised the standard against 
the Russians in the vicinity of Warsaw; travers- 
ed the frentiers of Prussian Poland, met Kos- 
ciusko at Cracow, and declared open war with 
Russia. At Cracow, amid acclaiming thousands, 
Kosciusko was, on March 24th, 1794, declared 
generalissimo. The whole nation was in flame. 
Amongst the young heroes who accompanied 
Madalinski, were Clement Meyerfield and Ro- 
muald Kholheim. In desperate daring, and 
surrounded by men who regarded life as a mere 
secondary object, it was observed by every one 
that Clement was chivalric to a fault; but even 
the caution given by Madalinski himself was dis- 
regarded. 

The storm at Cracow was soon followed by 
another at Warsaw, where, in the night of the 
17th and 18th of April, the Russian garrison, 
amounting to nearly eight thousand men, per- 
mitted themselves to be surprised by the inha- 
bitants, and were expelled with the loss of two 
thousand five hundred men. 


The war was now seriously commenced; Kos- 
ciusko, well seconded by an enlightened and 
energetic nobility, did more, perhaps, than was 
ever done in any other instance under such ad- 
verse circumstances, but the effort was vain, and 
worse than destructive to human life. The 
energetic Jasinski and Wielhorski, sustained the 
doubtful conflict in Lithuania, whilst central 
Poland was inundated with blood and tears.— 
The campaign was desultory, but extremely ac- 
tive. Prussia joined with Russia, and towards 
the end of August, the king of Prussia in person, 
with forty thousand men, invested Warsaw. The 
fate of the city seemed inevitable, when, in the 
nights of September 5 and 6, the Prussians 
broke up their camp and rapidly retreated to- 
wards Gosen. 

Now eccurred one of those mysterious trans- 
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actions which excite at the moment astonish- 
ment, and even stupor. The spirit of insurrec- 
tion had reached Prussian Poland, and broke 
forth at Dantzic, Gosen, Kaliz, and Petrican.— 
These revolutionary movements compelled the 
king of Prussia to retreat from Warsaw. Yet 
amid these irritating scenes, and with their son, 
a distinguished volunteer under Kosciusko, per- 
fect security reigned around the Count and 
Countess of Meyerfield. An unseen hand was 
over them. Their exemption from all inqviry 
and molestation was then and for many years 
afterwards, a subject of astonishment to them- 
-selves. 

The retreat of the Prussians from Warsaw so 
far from aiding, ruined the Polish cause. The 
empress of Russia now regarded the war in Li- 
thuania and central Poland as her own, and re- 
lieved from the war with Turkey, sent an over- 
whelming force under General Suwarrow. Kos- 
ciusko, in a desperate attempt to prevent the 
junction of the two Russian armies under Su- 
warrow and Hersen, attacked the latter on Oc- 
tober 10th, 1794, and was defeated, wounded, 
and taken prisoner. Around their Genera! fell 
or were made prisoners, the pride and glory of 
Poland. Amongst the victims of this disastrous 
day, were Clement Meyerfield, and a sacred 
band of other young men, who, joining Julien 
Niemciwicz, Colonel Zaydlitz, and several other 
brave and desperate officers, formed a small but 
dreadful column of cavalry, which, surrounding 
Kosciusko, charged and fell, one after another, 
not one ceding a step, or demanding quarter.— 
Many were beat down and made prisoners, and 
amongst these was the illustrious Kosciusko.— 
Clement was mingled and lost amongst the un- 
distinguished dead. 

Well might an English poet exclaim over the 
field of Macicieowice— 

‘fn vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 

From rank to rank your volley’d thunder flew: 

Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 

Sarmatia fell, unwept without a crime; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 

Dropp'’d from his nerveless grasp the shatter’d spear, 

Clos’d her bright eye, and curb’d her high career: 


Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
; r ; ” 
And freedom shriek’d —— as Kosciusko fell. 


On a wet and cold evening, the 17th of Og. 
tober, 1794, the seventeenth day after the fata] 
battle of Macicieowice, the family of Meyerfield 
sat silent, each indulging their own dreary re- 
tlections. The wretched and bereaved parents 
brooding over their blasted hopes, for already 
had they.learned that their son lay on the bed 
of death with Poland. Clara Ismeana maintajn- 
ed that mixture of desperate fortitude and ex. 
alted sensibility which marks the conflict of na- 
ture and passion combined against moral and re- 
ligious precepts. Thus were they employed 
whilst the wind and rain beat a tempest without, 
one object employing the thoughts of all, when 
they were roused by the tread of horses enter- 
ing the court gard, and a moment after by the 
entrance of Niphon, the Greek servant of Cle- 
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ment, and with him a noble but venerable man, 
white with years. 

The naturally grave and steady countenance 
of Niphon, expressed his usual respectful, but 
manly performance of his duty, when advancing 
into the hall he introduced Sergius Veccus, the 
aged stranger, observing that they had met acci- 
dentally at Warsaw, and finding each destined to 
the same place, he, Niphon, performed the duty 
of guide. The garb of the faithful servitor spoke 
an intelligible language to the mournful group. 
As soon as the duties of hospitality were per- 
formed to the aged stranger, Niphon produced a 
letter from Colonel Zaydlitz, countersigned by 
General Hersen, and again by the Prussian Com- 
mander at Gnesna. This letter merely stated 
that every honor that the nature of the case 
would admit, was paid to the misguided but 
fallen Clement Meyerfield, and concluding by a 
pathetic allusion to the general calamities of the 
times. 

Niphon then produced a casket, containing a 
very valuable watch, a present to Clement by 
his mother, and on the case of which was her 
own portrait, richly embossed and set round with 
brilliants, and with it a still more costly locket, 
containing some of the hair and the portraits of 
the Count, Countess and Clara. This trinket 
was no sooner exposed than a scream of heart- 
broken despair burst from the Countess, ‘My 
son, my son! is really gone, if alive, he would 
never have parted from that treasure.’ Tears of 
anguish fell from the Count as he gazed on the 
once expressive features of his son. Neither 
tear or emotion escaped from Clara; her eyes 
were intensely fixed on the portrait of Clement, 
which hung in the hall. 

During this tide of painful retrospect, the aged 
stranger sate silent and absorbed. Niphon, 
after casting a look of respectful sympathy on 
Clara, retired. 

Next morning, after a long interview between 
Sergius Veccus and the Count, both together 
entered the breakfast room. The visible agita- 
tion of the Count alarmed the females, who 
dreaded some new calamity; but Clara earnest- 
ly looking a moment on the face of the Count, 
cast a penetrating glance on the stranger, seem- 
ed reflecting a moment, sprung forward, exclaim- 
ing, my father, my father! 

It was the father of Clara, it was Sergius Vec- 
cus Phranza, of Ismeana. This noble Greek of 
Constantinople, a descendant of the ancient Ro- 
mano-Emperors, and one of the inhabitants of 
the Phanar, having been educated at Paris, pos- 
sessed a good relative knowledge of Europe.— 
He had attended a relation, one of the Hospo- 
dars of Valachia, and was for the moment in- 
volved in the common revolutions of that de- 
pendent and dangerous office. Contracting an 
acquaintance with, and friendship for, a noble 
Pole at Bucharest, a member of the family of 
Sapieha, and elated to that of Soltan and 
Meyerfield, led to the destiny of Clara. Ap- 
prised by a friend at Constantinople of the ap- 
proaching change, Ismeana had time to dispose 
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of his child, and of a large sum in gold and sil- 
ver. The destination of the child and treasure 
we have already seen. The father, by aidofa 
friend in the Divan, escaped the storm, and was 
permitted to return to Constantinople. The 
unsettled state of Europe, and the dangers of 
his situation, induced him to leave his daughter 
in Poland, whilst influeneed by a desire to pre- 
serve his immense wealth, he continued to lead 
a precarious life at the Phanar. The affairs of 
Turkey became more tranquil after the death of 
Abdul Hamed, in 1789, and the peace with 
Austria in 1791, and with Russia in 1792. The 
first years of the reign of Sclim III, were dis- 
turbed and menacing, but the public mind be- 
coming more calm, Ismeana was encouraged to 
recal his only child, and which resolution was 
strengthened by hearing the troubles in Poland. 
To accomplish this sacred wish, he obtained a 
Hati Sheriff, and letters from the Prussian, Aus- 
trian, and Russian ministers, at Constantinople, 
and travelling by the route of Bucharest, Jassi, 
Kaminiec, Lemturg and Warsaw, reached Rau- 
witz and the castle of Meyerfield as we have 
seen. 

Vain would be the attempt to depict the de- 
solation spread rounc the castle of Meyerfield 
when it was known that the second bereave- 
ment must be added to the first. All that con- 
stitutes the chain, the sacred tie between pa- 
rents and children united the Count and Coun- 
tess with their ward. It 1s a most happy or- 
ganization of our nature, that the excess of suf- 
fering superinduces forgetfulness of self; and it 
was in obedience to one of the highest laws of 
human life, that, three persons between whom 
the most tender affection existed were separat- 
ed, with no hope of ever meeting again on 
earth; and who, when thus parting, cast upon 
each other a tearless, a last, a heart-rending 
gaze, scarcely breathing Adieu! 

(To be Continued.) 


~~ 


A DAY IN AN IRISH FAIR. 


Where are you, O Genius of riot? 
Where is the yell of defiance;— 

Why are the Sheas and O’Shaughnesses quiet? 
What has become of th’ O’Rourks and O’ Briens ? 

If you wish to witness the humors of an Irish 
fair, visit neither Ballinashoe nor Donnybrook. 
In the one you have nothing but sheep and bul- 
locks; and bullock and sheep feeders; and in 
the other, a very disagreeable and incorrect 
specimen of Dublin cockneys. Donnybrook is 
Bartholomew in miniature. Paddy does not 
come there in his proper apparel; he is out of 
his element so near to the metropolis, and he 
loses half his attractions in the neighbourhood 
ofatown. View him in the interior, and if pos- 
sible, in a country fair. His character then is 
fully developed; there is no disguise about him 
in such places; and unless you be very acrimo- 
nious indeed, you will be compelled to admit 
that his good outnumbers his bad qualities. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, when I 
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first stood upon the picturesque banks of the 
Barrow. To the left, lay the venerable ruins of 
Dunbrody, mossed and grey, where the wind 
whistled through the rank grass; and on the 
right, extended a champaign country, highly 
cultivated. On the opposite side of the ruin, 
lay the gently rising hills of Waterford, and 
through the mist of the morning was seen, with 
irritating indistinctness, the meeting of the wa- 
ters of the Barrow and the Siur. A more pleas- 
ing landscape I never looked upon; and it would 
have been difficult to associate misery with such 
delightful scenery. Fortunately there was no 
evidence of human suffering about the place.— 
The ferry boat of Ballinlaw was filled with light 
hearted and laughing peasants; and the ferry- 
men were reaping a rich harvest of fares from 
the passengers. Were they crowding to a pat- 
tern, or on their way to market? No, they were 
on their way to the fair of Killdacie, and I had 
no sooner learned their destination, than I made 
one of their party. There sat beside me a well- 
set black-visaged ploughman, in his Sunday’s best 
—and he played with a black thorn stick, en- 
cumbered with knots between his knees. ‘* Au- 
dy,’ enquired the boatman, ‘do you think we 
shall have ere a bit of a fight to-day?’ ‘ Plase 
God,’ replied Audy; and he looked at his well- 
seasoned black thorn. Assured of fun, the 
looks of the company lightened up, and asmart 
little dairy-maid asked Audy which party he 
would join. ‘ Troth, I don’t know yet,’ said Audy; 
and again looked at his black thorn. 

Landed onthe Waterford side of the ruin, I 
proceeded towards the fair-green, and as I ap- 
proached this Leipsic of Munster, the crowd of 
visiters considerably increased. A drove of 
sheep now stopped my progress; and the lowing 
and rushing of herds of bullocks helped to swell 
the dismal din which was created by the unhar- 
monious notes of reluctant swine. Paddy is the 
only man in the world who can manage a pig: and 
the difficulties he has to overcome in the employ- 
ment of pig driver, can be estimated only by those 
who have seen him on his way to an Irish fair. 
What an expressive language the Irish must be, 
for even hogs understand it! and I have often been 
amused and surprised by the attention they inva- 
riably pay to all who can pronounce that word 
**Hurish!”’ in the proper brogue. On going to a 
fair, this word is indispensable; and so isa straw 
strap, [rope.] The latter article is an appen- 
dage which the animal drags after him with one 
of his hinder legs. It serves as a rudder to guide 
him. 

At the distance of a mile the confused sounds 
of bellowing cattle and braying donkeys were 
to be heard; and in a short time the booth-signs 
became visible. Every road and every path now 
flowed with life, and the tributary streams all 
tended to fillthe fair green, an inclosed piece ol 
ground, devoted to the purposes of rustic traffic. 
The peasantry seemed to be filled with awe at 
the first sight of the congregated multitude; and, 
apprehensive of evil, they piously sought to 
avert calamity by an act of religion. The men 
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reverently moved their hats, the women stood 
still, and all unostentatiously made on their 
breasts and foreheads 





——“ that sign, 
‘‘By some thought impious, by others deem’d divine.” 


While thus spiritually secured against the temp- 
tations of the devil, on one hand, they did not 


. neglect to provide against the assaults of the 


pickpocket, on the other, by buttoning up their 
pockets. 


An Irish fair, at first sight, is somewhat pic- 
turesque. The booths form a kind of semicircle 
—and immediately in the front of this stand the 
temporary shops of itinerant merchants. Deal- 
ers in hard ware, and chapmen from Dublin, 
display their varied and attractive stores; while 
the venders of wooden whistles, John Allen’s 
gingerbread, and -alli-campaighn, are more vo- 
ciferously engaged in apprizing the visitors of 
the value of their wares ‘ Cheap John,’ takes 
his stand in an open space, and sells razors ‘fine 
ground against the walls of Jerusalem;’ while 
‘ sporting Sally, from the county Down,’ tempts 
adventurers to try their fortune in an humble 
lottery by puffs somewhat more pungent than 
those formerly resorted to by Messrs. Hazard & 
Co. of Cornhill. Behind this enlivening scene 
the great business of the fair is conducted.— 
There are no pens; no order. Each farmer 
chooses his own ground; and twenty pigs gene- 
rally form anoisy company, confined by straps 
to a single peg driven into the grounds. Horse 
dealers show off at a distance; and the more 
ambitious riders keep up a kind of drag hunt all 
day, through tke neighboring fields. 


In the morning all is anxiety; every face 
wears a look of care; anda dread of being 
cheated, or of being unable to effect sales, gives 
to the peasant’s aspect an air of doubt and mys- 
tery very different from what might be expected 
ina rustic assembly of Irishmen. Through the 
busy mass there moves a class of men well- 
known in Munster—Waterford pig buyers. Their 
costume is somewhat peculiar. Their coats, of 
dark blue frieze, reach within three inches of 
the ground; and their tailors are so prodigal of 
cloth, that this upper garment is to be retained 
on the shoulders only by frequent shrugs of the 
upper part of the person. Their inexpressibles 
are fabricated out of the same material, but the 
Knees are unbuttoned, the better perhaps to 
display the variegated garters that confine the 
viue stockings which ornament the legs. The 
pig buyer is a man of considerable consequence. 
lo his discretion are entrusted the interests of 
an extensive establishment, and he buys and pays 
without any check from his employers. His 
progress through the fair creates a great sensa- 
ion; farmers make their stock assume the most 
attractive attitudes, and aflectedly avert their 
eyes, as if they were ignorant of the approach 
ot the customer. But the buyer is not to be de- 
ceived by any seeming device. A single glance 
‘forms him of the value of the beast, and with 
‘he ease of one accustomed to such transactions, 
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he pulls out a Spanish dollar, holds it up in the 
light of day between his finger and thumb, and 
deliberately lays it in the open palm of the sel- 
ler, whispering at the same time something very 
secret in his ear. For the world he would not 
let the neighboring farmers know the extent of 
his indiscretion; but Pat is not to be deceived. 
With a significant psha! he averts his head, and 
with an indignant contraction of his eyebrows, 
forces back on the pig merchant his silver coin. 
The Waterfordian is not to be repulsed: he 
seizes Pat’s hand in his left, exposes its horney 
palm to the light of day, and with the whole 
force of his right arm slaps the dollar on it.— 
Before the ringing sound subsides, he proclaims 
an advance, and Pat is aroused to action. With 
a violence fully equal to that of the pig buyer, 
he returns the money, and proposes to meet him 
half way. Again the dollar rings on the pea- 
sant’s hand; the bargain is struck, and they 
consummate it by a contact of their iron palms 
which sounds far off amidst surrounding chap- 
men. 

But here comes another character,well-known 
in Irish fairs. His Tuscan brogue proclaims him 
a native of Cork; and his greasy boot-tops, and 
heavy horsewhip, announce the agent of a 
provision contractor. Bullocks and fat cows at- 
tract his attention; and he makes a bargain 
somewhat after the fashion of his Waterford ri- 
val. Another and another still succeeds; the 
butcher passes hastily through the crowds of 
calves and sheep, ostentatiously proclaiming his 
own wealth, by holding in each hand a bundle, 
of bank-notes, in an unsoiled state, fresh from 
the county bank. The Connaught man, too, is 
here; his costume betrays his nation at once; 
and the feathers that fly from the sky-blue frieze 
indicate his occupation—he is a goose plucker. 
Perhaps he deals in oranges, or exposes for sale 
a dozen Kerry cows, a little bigger than the 
squire’s greyhound. The harsh tones of the north 
are heard here in the mellow south, for Antrim 
supplies Munster with gypsies; they are adepts 
in palmistry, and like the dark Bohemians, who 
never visit Ireland, they can strip a hedge, or 
diminish the tenants of a hen-roost. 

About one o’clock, the day’s sale had been 
nearly eflected; and the rustic beaux and belles 
crowded the promenade between the temporary 
shops of the chapmen. ‘The sun-burnt daugh- 
ters of industry, solicitous to please, put on their 
most gaudy gear and attractive smiles, and 
their Palemons, proud of their partners, tossed 
back their heads, and sported their new ‘‘ Barce- 
lonies.” Every thing now wore an air of happi- 
ness; but thestorm was gathering; and in about 
an hour I was alarmed to find myself between 
two bodies of men who eyed each other with 
looks of suspicion, if not hatred. The Dacies 
were on my right, and the Hogans on my left. 
Between both, individualswere carelessly passing ; 
andI could not at first divine for what earthly 
reason they seemed concentrating their respec- 
tive forces. The more timid portion of the people, 
however, anticipated the attack: old men and 
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young boys posted themselves on the adjoining 
ditches, (Anglice fences,) andthe more decent 
portion of the females hurried from the fair- 
green. The itinerant dealers were busy pack- 
ing up their goods, but the impatient factions 
did not wait their convenience; a Dacie and a 
Hogan quarrelled; both parties fell in anda 
fight became general. I never witnessed a more 
dreadful scene of noise and confusion; the cries 
of women rent the air, and the conflicting mass 
of men exhibited a wood of sticks all raised in 
anger, but raised harmlessly, for the density of 
the crowd prevented any very considerable ex- 
ecution. The factions kept rolling about like a 
tempestuous billow, increasing as it moved, and 
though on the whole frightful enough, there was 
something extremely ludicrous as it passed over 
the encumbered ground. The waole stock of a 
dealer in china-ware made a distressing noise, 
as if it was crushed into fragments by the feet 
of the belligerents; and John Allen’s ginger- 
bread yielded unresistingly to the pressure of 
the combatants. The contents of a toy-shop 
were hastily scattered abroad, and many on this 
day got whistles without paymg too much for 
them. As the passions of men were maddened, 
by the contest, resort was had to cowardly mis- 
siles: stones, ‘two year old ones,’ flew about 
plentifully; and, in defiance of the prayers and 
threats of publicans, the booths were uprooted 
by those who could not otherwise provide them- 
selves with weapons than by arming themselves 
with the poles that supported the canvass. 

All was a scene of desolation; the magistrate 
and the priest exerted themselves in vain, and 
peace was only ultimately restored by the re- 
treat of the Hogans, who gained the distant hill 
—where they stood like their ancestors, 

‘Wan and faint, but fearless still.’ 
Such was the termination of the fair of Kill- 
dacie. P. R. 


emcee pene 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

‘ Raleigh was descended from a family of high 
antiquity in Devonshire, received his education 
in the University at Oxford, and, after distin- 
guishing himself in the military expeditions to 
the Low Countries, and in the discovery and 
conquest of several provinces of America, made 
his appearance towards the end of the year 1581, 
to seek preferment at the court. It has been 
said that he first attracted Elizabeth’s notice by 
a singular sort of compliment; that, happening 
to be near her when she was walking abroad, 
and had met with a marshy spot which she he- 
sitated whether to pass over, he stepped sudden- 
ly forward, and taking off his velvet cloak, spread 
it on the place for her to tread on: whether this 
really occurred or not, it is certain that Eliza- 
beth now took him under her pretection; and, 
indeed, he possessed all the requisites to capti- 
vate her weakness, as well as her deliberate 
opinion. Upon another occasion, the queen is 
said to have asked Raleigh, in allusion to the 
frequent exertion of his interest with her for the 
service of others, ‘ When, Sir Walter, will you 
cease to be a beggar?’ to which he answered, 
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‘When your Majesty shall cease to be benefi- 
cent.’ In 1592 he sailed again on an expediion 
against the Spanish settlements in the West In- 
dies, with a strong force, raised by himself and 
others, to which Elizabeth added,two of her best 
ships of war; and in succeeding years he renew- 
ed his enterprises against the Spanish power in 
that quarter of the globe. These expeditions 
have been ascribed, perhaps, with little reason, 
to the envy and jealousy by which he was as- 
sailed at home. It is highly probable that his 
motive was simply the acquisition of wealth, to 
support his enormous expenses, for no man of 
his time surpassed him in magnificence. He 
tilted in silver armor, wearing a sword and 
belt set with diamonds, rubies and pearls; ap- 
peared at court, on solemn occasions, covered 
with jewels nearly to the value of seventy thou- 
sand pounds; and his retinue and table were 
maintained with additional splendor. In 1616 
he was released from a twelve years’ imprison- 
ment, upon little more than a suspicion of being 
connected in the plot for placing Arabella Stew- 
art on the throne of James. Stripped of his 
estate by attainder, the sport of his enemies, and 
timidly abandoned by his friends, nothing now 
remained to this great man but his admirable 
powers of mind and body, and that spirit of 
boundless activity which had ever distinguished 
both, and which the severity of his fortune had 
left wholly unimpaired. He was no sooner at 
large than he undertook a new voyage to Guia- 
na; and James, tempted by the prospect of 
boundless wealth, readily granted him a com- 
mission of Admiral. Treachery and cowardice, 
however, combined to blast, together with the 
success of his expedition, all his future hopes. 
Betrayed and discomfitted by a superior force, 
Raleigh returned to Plymouth, was arrested on 
his way to London (James having issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring that he had, in his original 
orders to Raleigh, expressly prohibited any act 
of hostility against the Spaniards) and after two 
attempts to escape, was once more closely im- 
prisoned in the Tower. It is unnecessary to 
stain this narrative with a detail of the mon- 
strous perversions of law, and justice, and hu- 
manity, under the pretext of which the blood oi 
this admirable person was shed, for it may be 
found in every general history of this country. 
After the solemn mockery of a conference held 
by all the judges, he was, on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, brought to the King’s Bench bar, and re- 
quired to say why execution of the sentence 
passed on him fifteen years before, should not 
now be awarded; he defended himself with a 
vigor of argument and beauty of eloquence 
which astonished all who heard him; and was 
the next day beheaded in Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster. On the whole, it is not too much 
to say that Raleigh was the most eminent man 
of the age in which he lived—an age enlighten- 
ed by his talents, and perhaps improved by his 
example; for he descended to the grave with an 
exactness of moral reputation, not only unstain- 
ed, but wholly unsuspected,’ 
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BEAVER DAM. 

The annexed cut exhibits a very interesting 
view of the habitations of that class of animals 
commonly called beavers, known in natural his- 
tory of the genus Mammalia, and order Glires. 
We shall not describe the particular generic 
character of these animals, of which there are 
two species. The color of the beaver is gene- 
rally of a deep chesnut, sometimes entirely 
white, less rarely completely black. It ts about 
three feet long in the body, and its tail about 
the length of a foot, and by its peculiarity dis- 
tinguishes this animal from any other quadru- 
ped. It is of an oval form, and flat, with a 
slight convexity towards the base, destitute of 
hair, and completely covered with scaly divi- 
sions. ‘The ingenuity and industry of the bea- 
vers, in the construction of their cabins, have 
been attested by many respectable eye-witness- 
es, whose travels have been published to the 
world and remain uncontradicted. The provi- 
dent foresight of these animals, and the policy 
of their colonial government, from no other 
principle than natural instinct, reflects much 
credit upon them, while, at the same time, it 
throws a deep shade over the march of human 
intellect in several stages of society. The or- 
der of their architecture, and the domestic go- 
vernment of their colonies, seem to constitute a 
model for the rude and uncivilized members of 
the human family. That uniformity and close 
adherence to rule pervades in all their move- 
ments from which they have never been known 
to deviate, and affords a moral lesson, upon 
which also human intellect, properly employed, 
might be very properly exercised. The Indians 
have a tradition among them, that beavers ence 
had the gift of speech, but that on account of 
their superior wisdom, they were deprived of 
that faculty, lest they should get an undue 
ascendancy over the human family, and abuse 
their prerogative. The following interesting 
account of a beaver colony is from the pen ofa 
learned traveller, who was an eye-witness to 
what he so feelingly describes:— 

It is now about twenty years since I accompa- 
nied a trading party on a journey to Detroit— 
where we were to stay some time to procure furs 
irom the Indians. 

We had penetrated far into the interior of the 
country, and had encamped for the night in the 
midst ofan Indian village, situated on the borders 
f a clear and swift stream, which emptied into 
Lake Michigan. 

After we had succeeded in gaining the confit 
dence of the Indians, they permitted us to go, 
one at a time, and watch the operations of the 
beavers, and, notwithstanding all I heard, I 
could not but be astonished at the wonderful 
powers with which our Creator has endowed 
them, P 

The river was about a hundred feet wide at 
this place, and they had constructed acrose it a 
solid dam, as much as twelve feet broad at the 
base. The Indians told us they had labovred ia 
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the construction of this with wonderful perse- 
verance. A large tree, the size round the trunk 
ofa man’s body, had been first sawed off by 
their teeth, in such a manner that it fell across 
the stream—then they sawed off the branches 
that it might lie level; many working together 
with the greatest zeal and industry. Some of 
them at the same time traversed the banks of 
the river and cut down smaller trees. These 
they cut into equal lengths, sharpened them at 
one end—dragged them by land to the margin 
of the river, and then by water to the place 
where they were going to build. Some ofthem 
plunged to the bottom and dug holes with their 
fore feet, to receive the points of these stakes, 
while others supported them against the tree 
which had before been laid across. Others 
brought earth and fillgd all the insterstices be- 
tween the piles. These piles consisted of seve- 
ral rows of stakes of equal heights, placed op- 
posite to each other, and extending from one 
bank of the river to the other. The stakes fac- 
ing the lower part of the river were placed per- 
pendicularly; but these which were opp¥sed to 
the river sloped upwards to sustain the pressure 
of the water; so that the bank which was ten or 
twelve feet wide at the base, is reduced to two 
or three at the top. 

They had taken another precaution, also, 
against inundation; they had made sloping holes 
through the thinnest part of the embankment to 
allow the surface water to escape, that it might 
act with less force against the d#m. When we 
made our first visit to them, they had already 
separated into smaller societies, and were mak- 
ing their separate habitations all along the mar- 
gin of the river. There were about twenty of 
these parties with as many cabins néarly finish- 
ed—there were two openings in each, one for 
going to the land, and the other for plunging 
into the water. These buildings vavied slightly 
both in shape and size, some being round, others 
oval; some of them cunsisted of two or three 
stories; the walls were about, two feet thick, 
raised upon plank which served both for foun- 
dations and floors to their houses. ‘Those houses 
which were of but one story, rose perpendicular- 
ly only a few feet, and then curved in, terminat- 
ing in a dome or vaulted roof. They were all 
very solid and neatly plastered both within and 
without. ‘he beavers were very busy when I 
first saw them, in cumpleting this plastering, us- 
ing their tails to mix the mortar, and their feet 
in putting it on. 

One day while I was very busy watching them, 
a heavy shower care on so suddenly that I had 
not noticed its approach. ‘The wind blew very 
tempestuously all the time; and it was not till 
the storm had considerably abated that I could 
look about me, and observe the condition of my 
friends, the beavers. When I did so, I could 
not but remark, with surprise, how comfortably 
and perfectly sheltered they had been. They 
had retreated to the inside of their cabins, where 
neither wind nor rain could get at them; I ob- 
served large trees rooted up, and fragments 
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hurled from the rocks; but the houses of the 
beavers stood perfectly firm, and were quite dry 


on the inside, for by this time I had got familiar} 


enough to take a peep without disturbing them 
at all. 

Different materials, wood, stone, and a kind 
of sandy earth, were used in the construction of 


alders, willows, and poplars, which grew on the 
bank of ihe river, and were more easily cut, 
stripped of their bark, and transported, than 
heavier and more solid trees could have been. 
The beavers cut them off about a foot from the 
ground. They do this in a sitting posture, and 
enjoy at the same time the pleasure of gnaw- 
ing the bark and wood, which is their favourite 
food. After the cabins were finished, the bea- 
vers employ themselves ig laying in ample stores 
of provisions. This seemed to be done in exact 
proportion to the size of the cabin and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants; and the Indians told us 
that they never pillaged from one another.— 
Some families consisted of only three or four in- 
dividials; the largest cabins contained thirty, 
but generally there were from ten to fourteen 
inhabiting one dwelling. 


They»never quarrel with one another; when 
dans\r approaches, they give notice by striking 
their tails on the water. Some, on such occa- 
sions, plunge into the water for security; others 
conceal themselves within their walls, which 
no animal w-!l attempt either to enter or over- 
turn. 


I was charmed with the neatness of these 
houses; the floors were spread with the green 
branches of the box and fir trees, and were al- 
ways quite clean. The window that faces the 
wacer answers fora balcony to receive the fresh 
air, and fur the purpose of bathing. Those 
windows dre made high enough to prevent being 
stopped up with ice, which is often two or three 
feet thick on the river; it is very important to 
the beavers to keep up a free communication 
with the water4they often swim for a conside- 
rable distance under the ice; andtheir favourite 
»osition, when in their houses, seemed to be sit- 
ting on an end at their windows, with the lower 
part of the body in water. 

In September, they coliect their provisions.— 
From this time till the lose of winter, they 
remain in their cabins, enjoy the fruits of their 
labours, and the pleasures of society. This is 
their time of repose. In the spring they sepa- 
rate; the males retire into the country to enjoy 
the pleasures and the fruitsof theseason. They 
return, however, occasionally, to their cabins, 
but dwell there no more. The females continue 
in the cabins, and are occupied in nursing, pro- 
tecting and rearing their young, which are ina 
few weeks in a condition te follow their dams. 
The beavers do not assemble again till autumn, 
unless their banks or cabins be, injured by inun- 
dations, for when this happens, they suddenly 
collect their forces and repair the breaches that 
have been made. 
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ZION CHURCH, 
CORNER OF FOURTH & CHERRY STS. PHILA. 
The lot on which this building is erected, was 
purchased in the beginning of the year 1766.— 
On the 16th of May, in the same year, the cor- 
ner stone was laid; and this spacious church was 
consecrated and dedicated to the service of Al- 
mighty God on the 25th day of June, 1769,.— 
There were several Lutheran congregations jn 
Pennsylvania at that time, whose pastors attend. 
ed on this solemn occasion. 

The German Lutherans, early in the last cen. 
tury, settled in the lower parts of the State of 
Delaware, under the Swedes, while the Reform. 
ed Church was established in New York, on 
Hudson river, under the Dutch. The first Lu. 
theran church in Philadelphia was erected in 
1743, in Fifth street, above Mulberry street.— 
The articles of faith in this church are contain- 
ed in the unaltered Augsburgh confession. In 
the doctrine of the Lord’s supper, it professes to 
adhere strictly to the words of our Saviour in 
the institution of the sacrament. 

Zion’s Church, represented in the annexed 
engraving, is in appearance an antique and ve- 
nerable building. It is of brick, and the dimen- 
sions are as follows:—Length 108 feet, breadth 
80, from the basement to the eaves 44, It fronts 
on Cherry street. The old church was burnt on 
the 26th December, 1794; the walls remaining, 
it was rebuilt in 1796. It has a very handsome 
organ, perhaps the largest in North America. 





Writ'en for the Casket. 

RICHARD HENRY LEE. 
‘* Why then, why do we longer delay? Why 
still deliberate? Let this happy day give birth 
to an American republic. Let her arise, not to 
devastate and to conquer, but to re-establish the 
reign of peace and of law. The eyes of Europe 
are fixed upon us. She demands of us a living 
example of freedom that may exhibit a contrast 
in the felicity of the citizen, to the ever increas- 
ing tyranny which desolates her polluted shores. 
She invites us to prepare an asylum, where the 
unhappy may find solace, and the persecuted re- 
pose. She entreats us to cultivate a propitious 
soil, where that generous plant which first sprung 
and grew in England, but is now withered by 
the poisonous blasts of Scottish tyranny, may 
revive and flourish, sheltering under its salubri- 
ous and interminable shade all the unfortunate 
of the humanrace. If we are not this day want- 
ing in our duty, the names of the American Le- 
gislators of 1776 will be placed by posterity « 
the side of Theseus, Lycurgus, and Romulus; © 
the three Williams of Nassau, and of all those 
whose memory has been, and ever will be, des! 

to virtuous men and good citizens.’’ 
* Such is the eloquent and prophetic conclusio 
of the speech by which Richard Henry Lee, 
the 7th of June, 1776, introduced a motio!, 
‘that these united colonies are, and of righ! 
ought to be free and independent states; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the Britis! 
crown; and that all political connexion betwee? 
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them and the state of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved.’ Of all the debates 
that could agitate a deliberate assembly, the 
one which ensued was the most momentous and 
important. When we consider what was at 
stake; what was dared; all that was involved in 
this great question of national existence; the 
storm and discord of the present, the clouds and 
darkness that rested on the future; the power 
defied, the apparent weakness of the arm up- 
lifted to support that proud defiance; the indivi- 
dual hazard, the utter ruin, the ignominious 
death that would have inevitably followed in the 
van of ill success, can we possibly feel teo high 
an admiration for the moral courage and patri- 
otic firmness of those who in that hour of peril 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
cred honors; and particularly for him who hesi- 
tated not to come forward, the ostensible ob- 
noxious chief; the first proposer of a measure so 
fraught with appalling consequences, and who 
urged its adoption with a tongue touched with 
persuasive fire. Can we possibly feel a grati- 
tude too deep, if we reflect, to use the beautiful 
language of one of our most accomplished ora- 
tors, that ** it was for their children the heroes 
and sages of the revolution laboured and bled. 
They were too wise not to know that it was not 
personally their own cause in which they were 
embarked. ‘They felt that they were engaging 
in an enterprise which an entire generation must 
be too short to bring to its mature and perfect 
The most they could promise themselves 
was, that having cast forih the seed of liberty; 


| having shielded its tender germ from the stern 


blasts that beat upon it; having watered it with 
the tears of waiting eyes, and the blood of brave 
hearts; their children might gather the fruit of 
its branches, while those who planted it should 
moulder in peace beneath its shade. 

Nor was it only in this that we discern their 


> disinterestedness, their heroic forgetfulness of 
e self.*** 
> ground them to the dust, 
» rising in desperation from beneath the agonies 
; of the lash; but free men, snuffing from afar ‘the 


No intolerable acts of oppression had 
They were not slaves, 


tainted gale of tyranny.’ The worst encroach. 


» ments on which the British ministry bad ventur- 
| ed, might have been borne consistently with the 
| practical enjoyment of many of the advantages 


resulting from good government.*** But they 
thought not of shuffling off upon posterity the 
burden of resistance.” 

_ We lose none of our admiration or gratitude 
‘or the ability and virtue of Richard Henry Lee, 
from a recollection of his condition in life, and 
a minute consideration of his whole career.— 
Descended from an aristocratic stock, from an- 
cestors high in autho: '* under the crown; pos- 
sessed of fortune and of influence; receiving his 
early education in England, to which his warm 
leelings were doubtless linked by many ties of 
youthful association; he had much to lose, ‘nuch 
‘o sacrifice, and apparently but little to gain, by 
4 rupture with the mother country. To a nar- 
‘ow, calculating, prudential spirit, there were 
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few inducements to rouse an attempt at the 
overthrow of the old system with its distinctions 
and privileges; few inducements for him to ap- 
pear as one of the founders of a representative 
democracy. To sucha spirit, his ardent, disin- 
terested exertions, would deserve the epithet of 
** suicidal;’’—the epithet that Burke bestowed 
with so much indignation on the kindred efforts 
of La Fayette. 

Richard Henry Lee was born in Virginia, on 
the 20th of January, 1732. His father, Thomas 
Lee, was President of the King’s Council. He 
sent his son toa flourishing school in Yorkshire, 
England, where he remained until his nineteenth 
year, judiciously dividing his time between the 
town and the country, and pursuing with indus- 
try the study of the classics, the belles-lettres, 
and the productions of eminent philosophical and 
political writers. ‘ 

In his twenty-third year, he was called upon 
to head the volunteers of the county of West- 
moreland against the savages. He went with 
them to Braddock, who despised the assistance 
of these Provincials, and discovered, when too 
late, that they possessed what he wanted, know- 
ledge of the country, and of Indian warfare.— 
Mr. Lee was appointed a justice of the pe>ce;a 
president of one of the county courts, and elect. 
ed to the house of burgesses. 

The first debate in which he distinguished him- 
self was onthe subject of slavery.. The motion 
was, ‘‘to lay so heavy a duty on the importation 
of slaves as effectua!ly to stop that disgraceful 
traffic.’? Lee supported the motion. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his speech’ on the oc- 
casion:—*‘. As the consequences, Sir, of the de- 
termination which we must make in the subject 
of this day’s debate will greatly affect posterity 
as well as ourselves, it surely merits our most 
serious attention. If this be bestowed, it will 
appear, both from reason and experience, that 
the importation of slaves into this colony has 
been and will be attended with effects dangerous 
to our political and moral interests. When it is 
observed that some of our neighboring colonies, 
though much later than ourselves in point of 
settlement, are now far before us in improve- 
ment, to what, Sir, can we attribute this strange 
but unhappy truth? The reason seems to be 
this, that with their whites they import arts and 
agriculture, while we with our blacks exclude 
both. Nature has not particularly favored them 
with superior fertility of soil, nor do they enjoy 
more of the sun’s cheering influence, yet greatly 
have they outstript us, 

‘¢ Were not this sufficient, Sir, let us reflect on 
our dangerous vicinity to a powerful neighbour; 
and that slaves, from the nature of their situa- 
tion, can never feel an interest in our cause: be- 
cause they see us enjoying every privilege and 
luxury, and find security established, not for 
them, but for others; and because they ob- 
serve their masters in possession of liberty which 
is denied to them; they and their posterity being 
subject forsver to the most abject and mortify- 
ing slavery. Such people must be natural ene- 
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mies, and consequently their increase dangerous 
to the society in which they live. 

This reasoning we find verified in the Grecian 
and Roman histories, where some of the greatest 
convulsions recorded were occasioned by the in- 
surrections of their slaves: insomuch, says a Ro- 
man historian, that Sicily was. more cruelly laid 
waste by the war with the slaves, than by that 
with the Carthagenians. The continuance of 
this slavish policy at Rome so much increased 
the number of the slaves, that the Romans were 
obliged to make for their government laws so 
severe that the bare recital of them is shocking 
to human nature.” 

Be our own opinion on this contested subject 
what it may, must we not acknowledge the libe- 
rality which could dictate such sentiments, at 
such a period, to a representative of the planters 
of Virginia, and impel him to breast the opposi- 
tion of prejudice and self-interest. 

The next patriotic service in which we find 
Richaza Henry Lee engaged, was the institution 
of an inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Robinson, 
the treasurer ofthe colony, by which a stop was 
put to an infamous system of corruption. The 
public funds had been applied to the purchase of 
membars of the house of burgesses. 


But he was now to be engaged in more impor- 
tant duties. The design of taxing the eolonie- 
was proclaimed; and the dawning of the revo- 
lution appeared. It has been said of Patrick 
Henry, that he gave the first impetus to the ball 
ofthe revolution. Without stripping a leaf from 
his merited wreath of fame, let us do justice to 
another. That wreath will not appear the less 
greeny nor fade the sooner for it. The share of 
Richard Henry Lee was at least equal. He en- 
tered as early the lists of controversy; he step- 
ped as fearlessly into the arena of contention; 
he gave as speedy and as well directed, if not 
as powerful a blow to the ball of the revolution. 
A month after the passage of Grenville’s reve- 
nue act, remonstrances and arguments against it 
from his pen appeared both in England and 
AiSerica. Ina letter of his, written on the 21st 
of May, 1764, he says, ‘‘Poverty and oppression 
among those whose minds are filled with ideas 
of British liberty, may introduce a virtuous in- 
dustry, with a train of generous and manly sen- 
timents, which, when in future they become sup- 
ported by numbers, may produce a fatal resent- 
ment of parental care, converted into tyrannical 
usurpation. I hope you will pardon so much on 
this subject. My mind has been warmed, and I 
harc''» know where to stop.’? He was one of 
the «ummittee of the house of burgesses ap- 
pointed to prepare the address to the king, and 
the memorial to both houses of parliament. He 
wrote them. Inthe session of 1765, Patrick 
Henry proposed his resolutions against the stamp 
act. Lee arrived in time to give them the effi- 
cient support of his eloquence.. By his activity 
and perseverance, the first association of citizens 
in Virginia to resist that act was formed. We 
can gather some idea of the spirit of the asso- 
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does absolutely direct the property of the pe dple 
to be taken from them without their consent ex. 
pressed by their representatives, and as in many 
cases it deprives the British American subject of 
his right to be tried by jury, we do determine, at 
every hazard, and paying no regard to death, to 
exert every faculty to prevent the execution of 
the stamp act in every instance within the co. 
lony.”? 

The elements of the storm were preparing, and 
the indications of its near approach became each 
day stronger and more striking. The suspension 
of the legislative assembly of New York for not 
obeying the law relative to the ‘‘quartering of 
the military,’? was a step most agitating to the 
public mind. An address was moved in the house 
of burgesses, and Mr. Lee appointed to draught 
it. It laid before the King a statement of the 
grievances under which the colonies laboured in 
consequence of the laws imposing duties on tea, 
and for the quartering of the soldiery, and pray- 
ed redress. On the twenty-fifth of July, 1768, 
Mr. Lee, in a letter to John Dickenson of Penn- 
sylvania, recommended a union of counsel and 
action among all the colonies. He thus writes: 
‘¢ The politician of Italy delivered the result’ of 
reason and experience, when he proposed the 
way to contest by division. How to effect this 
union in the wisest and firmest manner, perhaps 
time and much reflection only can shew. But 
well to understand each other, and timely to be 
informed of what passes both here and in Great 
Britain, it would seem that not only select com- 
mittees should be appointed by all the colonies, 
but that a private correspondence should be con- 
ducted between the lovers of hberty in every 
province.’? In the same year he invited Colo- 
ne! Gadsden, of South Carolina, to become a 
member of a corresponding society, the object of 
which was, ‘‘to obtain a mutual pledge from the 
members to write for the public journals or pa- 
pers of their respective colonies, and to converse 
with and inform the people on the subject o! 
their rights and wrongs, and upon all seasona- 
ble occasions to impress upon their minds the 
necessity of a struggle with Great Britain for the 
ultimate establishment of independence.” I: 


by the Legislatures of Virginia and Massachu- 
setts. 

In the session of the house of burgesses 0! 
1769, Mr. Lee brought forward his resolutions 
against the assumed right of the British parlia- 
ment to bind the colonies. He also, as chai 
man of a committee on internal regulations, 
brought in a report recommending the improve: 
ment of the navigation of the Potomac as hig! 
as fort Cumberland. The house of burgesses 
was dissolved. The members met in a private 


chamber, and recommended their fellow-citizen! 
to abstain from such of the luxuries, and even 0! 
what might be called the necessaries of life, 24 
were not the production of their native land.— 
Non-importation societies were formed, and 1 
pidly increased throughout the colony. The 2“ 





ciation from its third article—‘*‘As the stamp act 





of 1772, extending the jurisdiction of the cout 





1773, corresponding societies were established j 
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of admiralty, called forth the opposition of Mr. 
Lee, and on the meeting of the house of bur- 
gesses he proposed a petition to the King, which 
concluded witha prayer, ‘‘that he would be most 
graciously pleased to recommend the repeal of 
the acts passed for the purpose of raising a re- 
venue in America, and for subjecting American 
property to the determination of admiralty courts 
where the constitutional trial by jury is not per- 
mitted. ”’ 

The British ministry, willing to conciliate, but 
determined to preserve the pernicious principle 
of taxation, modified the duty bill. Incensed at 
the bold conduct of the people of Boston, they 
seem to have given up all hope of conciliation, 
and to have resolved to try the effect of menace 
and coercion. The harbor of Boston was block- 
ed up; and the resolution of the Virginia house 
of burgesses to spend as a day of fasting, humi- 
Jiation, and prayer, the one on which the act 
authorising this violence was to go into opera- 
tion, occasioned its dissolution by the Governor. 
The suddenness of this event prevented Mr. Lee 
from offering some important resolutions. One 
of them was the appointment of deputies from 
the house to meet such other deputies as the co- 
lonies should appoint, to consider on ways the 
most effectual to stop the exports from North 
America; and for the adoption of such other me- 
thods as would be most decisive for securing the 
rights of America against the systematic plan 
formed for their destruction. He proposed that 
the members of the house should assemble, and 
as representatives of the people, advise the 
meeting of a general congress. ‘Uhey assembled, 
and an address was presented by him, of which 
they approved. 

An attack made by the Indians on the frontiers 
of Virginia, was the alleged cause of the sum- 
moning of a new house of burgesses. This as- 
sembly, composed of some of the most illustri- 
ous individuals of our country, met on the first 
of August, 1774. The motion for a Continental 
Congress was carried; and Richard Henry Lee 
had the honour of being sent as a delegate with 
Washington and Patrick Henry. 

The Congress met at Philadelphia on the fifth 
of September, 1774. In activity and talent, in 
earnestness and eloquence, Lee was not surpass- 
ed by any member. He was on every leading 
committee, and wrote several of those papers 
which drew from Lord Chatham the high pane- 
gyric, ** In all my reading, and it has been my 
favorite pursuit, I must declare and avow, that 
lor solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion, I know of no nation or 
body of men that can stand in preference to the 
general Congress at Philadelphia.’’ He propos- 
eda resolution, that the Congress apprise the 
colonies of danger, and urge upon them the ne- 
cessity of arming and disciplining a militia.— 
Many quailed at the boldness, and in their opi- 
non the temerity of this measure, but it was 
partially adopted, The first Congress dissolved 
self on the 26th of October, 1774. 

Mr. Lee was sent to the next assembly of Vir- 
i? 
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ginia by the unanimous suffrages of the people 
of Westmoreland. When Patrick Henry pro- 
posed the arming of the militia of the colony, 
Lee warmly supported him. They were oppos- 
ed, but they succeeded. Lee was one of those 
appointed to prepare the plan called for by the 
resolution. 

He was delegated to the second Congress, 
which met on the tenth of May, 1775. Now the 
sound of war was heard throughout the land.— 
Washington had been nominated to the command 
of the army. His commission and instructions 
were furnished by Mr. Lee, as one of the com- 
mittee selected for that purpose. In every de- 
bate of interest, in every event of importance, 
Lee took a prominent part. He was conspicu- 
ous on every occasion that required promptness 
or sagacity. On the tenth of June, 1776, when 
it was resolved, ‘that the consideration of the 
resolution respecting independence be postponed 
till the first Monday in July next, anJ in the 
mean while, that no time be lost in case the 
Congress agree thereto, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration to the effect of 
the said resolution,’? an express from Virginia 
informed him of the dangerous illness of some of 
the members of his family, and the necessity of 
his presence there. He obtained leave of ab- 
sence. Jefferson was elected chairman of the 
committee. And the declaration of indepen- 
dence, of which Richard Henry Lee was the ori- 
ginal mover, and, if present, would most proba- 
bly have been the author, was transmitted to 
him on the eighth of July. He réceived Jeffer- 
son’s dranght, and the amended copy a3 approv 
ed by Congress. 

He returned to his seat in Congress in the be- 
ginning of August. He was engaged in the pre- 
paration of a plan of treaties with foreign na- 
tions, and wrote several letters uf instruction 
addressed by Congress to the ministers. 


But neither his public services nor his private 
worth could shield him from the breath of ea- 
lumny. He was accused of toryism, for receiv- 
ing his rents in kind, and not in colonial money. 
He retired from Congress, returned to Virginia, 
and demanded of the’assembly an investigation 
of his conduct. The investigation took place, 
and the senate attended. To the discomfiture 
of the malevolent, and the disappointment of 
the wondrously perspicacious, he was addressed 
by George Wythe, in pursuance of a resolution 
of the house, in such language as this. A tear 
trembled in the eye of the venerable speaker, 
and his voice faltered with emotion:—‘ It is 
with peculiar pleasure, Sir, that I obey this com- 
mand of the house, because it gives me an op- 
portunity while I am performing an act of duty 
to them, to perfurm an act of justice to yourse!t. 
Serving with you in Congress, and attentively 
observing your conduct there, I thought that you 
manifested in the American cause a zeal truly 
patriotic, and, as far as I could judge, exerted 
the abilities for which you are confessedly dis- 
tinguished, to promote the good and prosperity 
of your own country in particular, and of the 
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United States in general. That the tribute of 
praise deserved may reward those who do well, 
and encourage others to follow your example, 
the house have come to this resolution: That the 
thanks of this house be given by the speaker to 
Richard Henry Lee, for the faithful services he 
has rendered his country in discharge of his duty 
as one of the delegates trom this state in general 
Congress.”” 

Again sent to Congress, he displayed his usual 
industry and perseverance. But his health be- 
came impaired, and he was obliged to absent 
himself at different times during the sessions of 
°78 and ’79. He gave his support to a requisi- 
tion by our government of a right to the fishe- 
ries, and the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
On this subject he generally stood alone in the 
delegation from Virginia. 

When he returned to his home, the ravages of 
war wre spreading in that section of the coun- 
try. e took command of the militia of the 
county of Westmoreland, and by his active and 
skilful defence, materially assisted in protecting 
it from the incursions of the enemy. In attempt- 
ing to seize a tender which had been driven on 
shore, her long guns, and the firing kept up by 
a detachment on shore, threw his company into 
some confusion. In an endeavor to rally them, 
his horse fell within a few yards of the advance 
of the British traops. He escaped, and succeed- 
ed in covering their retreat. 

Mr. Lee declined being sent to Congress in 
80, 81, and ’82, because he considered the bu- 
siness before the assembly of his native State, 
then occupied ia the organization of her govern- 
ment, of such moment and deep interest, as to 
demand his utmost attention, and to render his 
services of more importance in her assembly 
than they could be in Congress. He was against 
making paper money a legal tender at its nomi- 
nal value, im consequence of its great deprecia- 
tion. He was in favor of the payment of British 
debts, on the grounds of honesty and the dic- 
tates of national honour. He urged the great 
necessity of guarding against the introduction of 
a laxity of principle, that would sap the only 
sure foundation of a republic. On both these 
questions he had an opponent in Henry, his 
compatriot. He was in favor of ‘‘a general as- 
sessment for the support of the Christian reli- 
gion.’ Onthis question he and Henry coin- 
cided. 

On the first of November, 1784, Mr. Lee took 
his seat in Congress. On the thirtieth he was 
chosen President. He filled the station with 
dignity and ability, and received the thanks of 
the house for his faithful discharge of its duties. 

Of the federal constitution he diu not wholly 
approve. He was not a member of the conven- 
tion by whioh it was adopted. He thought its 
tendency was to a consolidation; and he feared 
the issue. As the first Senator from Virginia un- 
der it, he obtained the adoption of certain 
amendments which operated towards the remo- 
val of some of his principal objections. His ex- 
perience probably taught him, with a celebrated 
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writer and sagacious political observer, that 
‘no human institution can arrive at perfection, 
and the most that human wisdom can do, is to 
procure the same or greater good, at the expense 
of less evil.” 

But the public life of Richard Henry Lee was 
now drawing to a close. He was not over sixty, 
but his constitution had been injured by his in- 
tense application, and his increasing infirmities 
warned him to retire. The voice of his coun- 
try’s gratitude followed him in his retirement 
from public service. Though no longer in her 
councils, the hand of death could alone remove 
him from her service. The Senate and House 
of Delegates of the State he had represented, 
expressed their ardent wish, that he might ‘* in 
his retirement, with uninterrupted happiness, 
close the evening of a life in which he hath so 
conspicuously shone forth as a statesman and a 
patriot; that while mindful of his many exertions 
to promote the public interests, they are parti- 
cularly thankful for his conduct as a member of 
the legislature of the United States.” 

Mr. Lee was not permitted long to enjoy a se- 
clusion from public life. He expired on the 19th 
day of June, 1794, at Chantilly, in Westmore- 
land, about four years after his retreat from the 
turmoil of public business. 

** Behold him, in the eventide of life, 

A life well spent! 

By unperceived degrees he wears away, 

Ye', like the sun, seems larzer at his retting!” 

The talents of Richard Henry Lee were of a 
high order. His mind had been assiduously cul- 
tivated; and his manners were those of a polish- 
ed gentleman. ‘*‘ He possessed a rich store of 
political knowledge, with an activity of obser- 
vation and a certainty of judgment, which turn- 
ed that knowledge to the very best account.— 
He was not a lawyer by profession, but he un- 
derstood thoroughly the constitution both of the 
nother country and of her colonies, and the ele- 
ments also of the civil and municipal law.— 
His taste had that delicate touch which seized 
with intuitive certainty every beauty of an av- 
thor, and his genius that native affinity which 
combined them without an effort.’? He wrote 
with facility and spirit. His state papers are 
excellent. They are lucid, dignified, and ener- 
getic; worthy of the occasion, suited to the mat- 
ter in hand, and coming to the point without 
unnecessary ciicumlocution, He was not an 
accomplished orator. He did not possess the 
fervid eloquence of Patrick Henry, the orator of 
nature; but be was more correct, more classi- 
cal, more mellifiuous; and if Henry was the De- 


mosthenes, Lee has been called the Cicero of 


America. His person was tall, his forehead 
high, his nose inclining to the Roman, his coun- 
tenance strongly marked, and his mouth decisive 
in its expression. His voice was deep, and his 
gesture easy and uncommonly graceful. He 
had lost the use of a hand, which he kept co- 
vered with a bandage of black silk, fitted to 1s 
palm, and leaving the thumb free. He managed 
that arm skilfully, and when speaking generally 
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It is a matter of serious re- 


put it behind him. 
gret, that of his speeches fragments only should 
be preserved, and those of so few. 
Such was Richard Henry Lee. 
whom any people, at any period, might well be 


A man of 


proud. When they consider the illustrious pha- 
lanx of virtue and talent, summoned as it were 
by the voice of providence to protect and sup- 
port our country in her great exigency; and to 
Jay the foundation stone and to erect the strong 
column of the republic, many turn with a de- 
spondent feeling to those who now fill the stage 
of public action, and experience an unwilling 
and painful conviction, that the worthies of the 
revolution have departed, and left none who, in 
a time of equal trial, could supply their places, 
and emulate them in fortitude and well doing.— 
Many look abroad upon the troubled surface of 
our politics, and behold in our party strife and 
sectional animosities the seeds of dissolution.— 
They fear the experiment must fail. That the 
fair temple of our Union, though reared with 
such careful hands, and watched by such anxious 
hearts, even now trembles in the blast, and must 
ere long totter and fall. And the only truly po- 
pular government on earth pass away like those 
of the elder time, to afford another instance to 
the exuliing monarchist, of the superior stability 
of his system. 

But L suffer no such gloomy forebodings to 
take possession of my mind. There is yet vir- 
tue, and energy, and patriotism, in the land.— 
The spirit of °76 is not extinct. We have not 
Jost the remembrance of our fathers. Their 
deeds cannot pass away. ‘Their ‘* names must 
not,’? will not, **wither.”” Our love for them is 
a love to which “ death has not set his seal.’’ 
And [ hope and believe. that, inspired by their 
glorious examples; sending back our hearts to 
the scenes of hardy endurance, of patient suffer- 
ing, of lofty triumph; to the bloody field, and 
the agitated council room; conscious of our deep 
responsibility; feeling that we were surrounded 
by a cloud of immortal witnesses, who were 
watching us with eager and imploring eyes; if 
occasion demanded, the sons of the sages and 
heroes of the revolution would shew that the 
spirit of their fathers still lingered, and only 
required the kindling spark of kindred circum- 
stance, to send forth as bright and strong a flaine 
as ever cheered the darkest night of the revolu- 
ttonary struggle. 

Great exigencies bring out the nerve and ex- 
cellencies of character, and reveal a mine of in- 
tellectual wealth, of the existence of which we 
were unconscious. We know not what can be 
done, until an opportunity and a stimulant to 
effort is presented. Previous to the last war, 
when our scanty means were considered, who 
could have prognosticated that our “march upon 
the mountain wave”’ should have been so full of 
triumph? That the constellated banner of our 
country should have been borne so gloriously by 
a navy in its very infancy, and when spread in 
defiance to ‘*the meteor flag’’ of a power whose 
frequent successes over every other had induced 
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them to regard victory almost as a matter of 
course? But naval commanders started up at 
the call of their country in the north and in the 
south, in the east and in the west, and by their 
genius, activity, and ardor, made amends for 
their want of experience. So it will be again. 
In no country-—we boldly assert it, without the 
fear of being contradicted by any liberal fo- 
reigner,—in no country is there more native 
quickness of intellect. All that it requires is, 
to be duly encouraged, properly appreciated, 
and judiciously directed. Her resources have 
heretofore proved equal to her exigencies. May 
we not indulge the comfortable assurance that 
they will prove so hereafter? 


In every country, not under a purely despotic 
system, there must be parties; and it is for the 
interest of the people that it should be so. They 
keep a sharp eye upon each other, and operate 
as a mutual check. But though a moderate de- 
gree of party zeal be advantageous, and keeps 
alive a spirit of inquiry into the interests and re- 
sources of the country, yet an intemperate dis- 
play of it is injurious, and ought to be avoided. 
It is injurious to our present welfare; for it esta- 
blishes a false test of merit, and men receive 
offices as the reward of vehement profession and 
party devotion—oftentimes without ability or 
principle. It effects our future.welfare; for the 
measures of an unwise administration are not 
confined in their effect to the present generation. 
Nor is the acrimonious attack soon forgotten, or 
easily forgiven. The enmity engendered by per- 
sonal abuse will long rankle in the breast, and 
descend from father to son. 

Latterly, we have seen the violence of party 
zeal rise to an irrational degree. We have seen 
it vent itself in the foulest and falsest aspersion 
of distinguished citizens: in the grossest vitupe- 
tation; in the most unlicensed abuse. We have 
seen the public press prostituted to the vilest 
purposes—the defamation of high and low; the 
destruction of public and of private cheracter; 
with utter shamelessness. We have turned with 
pain and loathing of heart from the disgusting 
exhibition. But the deadly strife has ceased— 
the warfare is over. Long may it be before our 
country is disgraced by such another! The 
dawn of peace has returned. Opposition still 
exists, and should exist; but it hassobered down 
into something that has reason and principle for 
its foundation. Preferences are still cherished; 
but they do not effect the safety of the state.— 
The waters are still agitated, butthe storm has 
passed. For all that was feared and honestly 
feared, the existence of the republic is still se- 
cure. Though harmony is not entirely restored. 
Both parties have been much to blame: perhaps 
equally. They have done more harm than pro- 
bably either were aware of. They have been 
the authors of much unintentional mischief.— 
They have inflicted wounds, and years must 
elapse before those wounds are healed. But no 
blow has been struck at the vitals of the com- 
monwealth. The existence of the republic is 
still we trust secure. 
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In a country ofso wide and diversified an ex- 
tent, jealousies must arise, iocal partialities to 
a certain degree prevail. The interests of one 
action must sometimes clash with those of ano- 
ther. The voice of controversy will almost 
swell into anger and crimination, and the vio- 
lence of the contention appear to menace the 
ties which bind us together. But can any one 
for a moment imagine, that the people of any 
section of our country are so besotted as not to 
perceive the advantages of a union, or so wil- 
fully blind to their real interests as to fling them 
away for the mere semblance of a present gain? 
After all the examples they have had before 
them, all that reason has taught and experience 
confirmed, can they be so witless, so destitute 
of common perception, as not to have discover- 
ed how essentially dependent the strength, the 
prosperity, the political existence, of any particu- 
lar member is upon the mutual aid imparted by a 
union of the whole? No, notwithstanding all that 
we have heard, or may hear of a threatened se- 
paration, I do not believe the people of any sec- 
tion of our country look forward to a division of 
the States, than as something to be dreaded and 
averted. Intemperate and disorderly individuals 
mmay start up, and with noisy declamation and 
patriotic flourish catch the ear of the ignorant, 
and produce a transient delusion; or from acci- 
dentally filling a Station for which nature never 
intended them, may exercise some influence and 
produce a more extended Sensation for a time. 
But like a certain Governor, they will 


strut and fret their hour away, 
And then be heard no more. 





No,—improper feelings may rise and fora while 
prevail, but the returning good sense of the peo- 
ple will make them cling to the union. They 


may be heated by the inflammatory harangues of 


shallow politicians and designing demagogues, 
but these can leave no permanent impression. 
Little jealousies and bickerings may prompt 
the unkind remark, the unfraternal taunt, but 
these will have no permanent existence. And 
Jet some absorbing question of national interest 
arise; let external danger appear in any direc- 
tion and against any part; let any serious at- 
tempt to sever reveal its horrid front; and con- 
fident am I, that, forgetful of all petty difier- 
eaces, hand would grasp hand with mutual ca- 
gerness—heart meet heart with equal ardour— 
and there would be a calling together and a 
concentration of the energies of the invincible 
whole. 


But it is with pain that we perceive any at- 
tempt to array one portion of our © »mmon coun- 
try in opposition, to another—any disparaging 
comments—-any invidious comparisons—-any thing 
calculated to kindle an evanescent animosity.— 
It is with pain that we perceive any critiques on 
the relative merits of the eminent men of the 
northern and southern, of the eastern and west- 
ern states, as if they were not all Americans; all 
citizens of the same great republic; governed by 
the same views, animated by the saine motives, 





directed to the same ends, urged by the same 
interests, and bound by the same ties,—their 
fame our common inheritance; their intelligence 
our common property. The sages of the revo- 
lution wrote and spoke, the heroes of the revo- 
lution fought and bled, for their country, their 
whole country, and not for a section of it.— 
Their children have no warrant to draw division 
lines for them. They left no such dying injunc- 
tions. We read nothing of this in the legacy of 
Washington. It is with pain we perceive the 
gifted representatives of the east and the south 
turning the weapons of their eloquence against 
each other. We admire the talent, but depre- 
cate the peculiar display. Itis more than a waste 
of noble energies. To hearthe champion of the 
south boldly accusing the eastern states of illibe- 
rality towards their brethren of the west,and even 
venturing so far as to draw a comparison between 
their conduct and the oppression of the mother 
country; to hear him ask the champion of the 
east, if his “ significant hint’? was “ like the 
glare of the weapon half drawn from its scab- 
bard:”? to hear the champion of the east warn 
him to husband his resources,’’ and that he 
would find there were ‘* blows to take-as well 
as give;’’ to hear them threatening ‘ crimina- 
tions and recriminations:’’ all this is revolting 
to our best feelings. ‘Ihe keen retort, the bitter 
sarcasm, the civil sneer, the harsh invective, 
afford no pleasure. It is splendid talent worse 
than wasted; an empty trial of personal! strength: 
the collision of two able minds, eliciting nothing 
for the general good, but only the sparks that 
must irritate, inflame, and alienate. The con- 
clusion of the eastern orator’s speech is worthy 
of being transcribed: it deserves to be perpetu- 
ated. It breathes a pure and holy sentiment 
that must come home to every true American 
heart, expressed in language whose lofty and 
impassioned eloquence must give it force and 
enduring impression. It appears indeed to have 
been uttered in the very glow of ardent, patri- 
otic feeling. ‘‘ I profess, sir, in my career hi- 
therto, to have kept steadily in view the pros- 
perity and honor of the whole country, and the 
preservation of our federal union. It is to that 
union we owe our safety at home, and our 
consideration and dignity abroad. It is to that 
union that we are chietly indebted for whateve: 
makes us miost proud of our country. That 
union we reached only by the discipline of our 
virtues, in the severe school of adversity. It 
had its orgin in the necessities of disordered 
finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. 
Under its benign iufluences these great interests 
immediately awoke as from the dead, and sprang 
forth with newness of life. Every year of its 
duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its uti- 
lity and its blessings. And atihough our terri- 
tory has stretched out wider and wider, and our 
population spread farther and farther, they have 
not outrun its protection or its benefits. It has 
been to us alla copious fountain of national, 
social, and personal happiness. I have not al- 
lowed myself to look beyond the union to sce 
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what might be hidden in the dark recess behind. 
I have not coolly weighed the chances of pre- 
serving liberty when the bonds that unite us to- 
gether shall be broken asunder. I have not 
accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of 
disunion, to see whether with my short sight I 
can fathom the depth of the abyss below. Nor 
could I regard him as a safe counseller in the 
affairs of -his government, whose thoughts should 
be mainly bent on considering, not how the 
union should be best preserved, but how tolera- 
ble might be the condition of the people when 
it shall be broken up and destroyed. 

‘‘ While the Union lasts, we have high, ex- 
citing, gratifying prospects spread out before us, 
for us and our children. Beyond that I seek 
not to penetrate the veil. God grant that, in 
my day at least, that curtain may not rise. God 
grant that on my vision never may be opened 
what lies behind. When my eyes shall be turn- 
ed to behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
may [ not see him shining on the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a 
land rent with civil feuds, or drenched it may be 
in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lin- 
gering glance, rather behold the gorgeous ensign 
of the republic, now known and honored through- 
out the earth, still full high advanced; its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original lustre; 
not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured, bearing fer its motto, no such misera- 
ble interrogatory as, What is all this worth? 
Nor those other words of delusion and folly, Li- 
berty first and Union afterwards—but every 
where, spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds as they float 
over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the heavens, that other sentiment 
dear to every real American heart—Liberty and 
Union, now and forever one and inseparable.’’ 

May he who delivered, never in his conduct 
militate against this noble sentiment. May his 
southern antagonist echo its spirit, and act in 
accordance. May they emulate each other in 
its support. May this be their honorable rival- 
ship; and may they never forget that they are 
Senators of the United States; members of the 
highest body of the National Legislature; whose 
exertions are for the general welfare—whose 
aim should be the interest of the whole. Let 
them remember that the end of wise legislation 
is not likely to be obtained by fomenting animo- 
sities between different sections of the country; 
by ripping up old sores that time has crusted 
over; by reviving old topics of abuse; by ra'sing 
from the grave the rubbish of ephemera! pam- 
phleteers; by replenishing those fountains of bit- 
terness that had done their work and become 
exhausted. Let them recollect that personal al- 
tercations, ‘‘ criminations and recriminations,’’ 
may make them individual enemies and lower 
them in public estimation, but will neither con- 
tribute to the strength of the Union, nor to the 
particular benefit of the States they represent. 
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close it without an observation or two more.— 

That a free press is the palladium of liberty, all! 

real republicans are agreed. On this subject 

there can be no difference of opinion. It has 

become an axiom. A maxim so universally ac- 

knowledged, so continually sounded abroad, so 

made use of on all occasions, as almost to ap- 

pear too trite for repetition. Still it is sometimes 

a matter of importance to know wherein the 

true liberty of the press consists; and when its 

licentiousness, by invading the rights of indivi- 

duals, by assailing their dearest possession, their 

reputation in the community becomes a real 

tyranny. So long as the great mass of the peo- 

ple are so tremblingly alive as they now are toe 

every thing that bears the slightest resemblance 

to an infringement of the liberty of the press, 

we need not fear any effectual attack upon it. — 

To see in every attempt to constrain it within 

the bounds of decency, a covered plan for its 

destruction, is a weakness, and one too apt to be 

exhibited. Those who are conscious of culpabi- 
lity are the first to raise the alarm. They seek 

to shield themselves by making their cause the 

cause of thelpeople. They cry out, the press, the 

press is in danger; and are vociferous in their 
accusations of a foul design to shackle, to muz- 

zle, to undermine, to overthrow the palladium of 
the rights of the people. We hear so much of 
he danger of scanning too nicely the effusions 
of a bold and undaunted press--the fear that we 
may stop the course of free investigation by un- 
dertaking to restrain its wanton violations of truth 
and justice—that we had better endure a little li- 
centiousness, a little malicious defamation of cha- 
racter, a little sporting with personal feeling, 
than by putting a curb upon it, run the risk of 
silencing the voice of truth itself, and preventing 
the eyes of the people from being opened to the 
real characters of those who have or seek pow- 
er over them. We hear so much of all this, 
that we are often induced to let a great deal 
pass without censure, which is worthy of the 
frown of public indignation. Yes, worthy of the 
rod of public punishment. 

A distinction is attempted between a man’s public 
and private character—that the one may be abused 
with all prodigality, and the other will remain totally 
unaffected—as if in fact, aman could be a political 
scoundrel, and yet a man of virtue: but nothing can be 
more true than that, “* he who abandons or betrays bis 
country will abandon or betray his friend; and he who 
is prevailed on to act in the departments of public life 
without any regard to truth or justice, will easily pre- 
vail on himself to aet in the same manner any where 
else.” Let the measures of every administration be 
canvassed with all freedom. Let the conduct of our 
public men he open to all scrutiny. When they have 
been guilty of any violation of their duty let the press 
proclaim it; but let not their motives be impeached from 
no other cause than party difference; let them not be 
charged with political criminality without the shadow 
of evidence; let not a battery of abuse and withering al- 
legation be opened upon them, accusing them of the 
highest offences, and imputing to them the worst pur- 
poses, upon the slightest grounds and without the least 
discrimination; and let not the venal and unprincipled 
defamer, the unhesitating incendiary, hired for the oc- 
casion, or expecting his reward from a served party, be 





Long as this article has become, I cannot 


received with credit—much less rewarded with office, 
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when he should not escape with impunity. The man 
who would assassinate the public character of another, 
shows as corrupt a heart as he who would destroy his 
private character; the end is the same, to destroy his re- 
putation, to lower him in the estimation of his fellow 
men; but the distinction between public and private 
character is rather wire drawn—rather visionary than 
substantial; every man has a public character, that cha- 
racter is his reputation in society; every act of his, done 
out of the bosom of his own family or escaping the pri- 
vacy of his own home, conduces to this reputation. He 
may be known to few or to many, but his reputation is 
his treasure, a treasure of which no one has a right to 
deprive him. That reputation does not become the less 
valuable in proportion as a man’s field of action be- 
comes more extended, his conduct more conspicuous 
and of more general consequence. Ifhe is a depraved 
man, his guilt is not the less because it affects a com- 
munity and not a few individuals only; and if he is 
wrongfully accused of political depravity, his interests 
are assailed, an attempt 1s made to rob him of his trea- 
sure—his reputation—the respect and esteem of man- 
kind; and is the offence of the slanderer of less magni- 
tude than if he had directed the arrows of his calamny 
at a lower mark; at an individual of more sequestered 
life, whom he sought to injure in his narrow and obscure 
circle—in the walks of his business, in his commercial 
dealings, in his general intercourse with other men? 


What we lose in sectional, may we gain in natural 
feeling. Let us do every thing in our power to increase 
the true sources of the national strength. Let us encou- 
rage native genius, enterprise, and intelligence. Let us 
recollect that ‘‘ the honor and glory of a nation consist 
in the illustrious achievements of its sons in the cabinet 
and the field; in the science and learning which com- 
pose the knowledge of man, in the arts and inventions 
which administer to his accommodation, and in the vir- 
tues which exalt his character.” The departed bene- 
factor to his country from whom these words are ex- 
tracted has also said, and his words should fall upon our 
ear like the kind reproof of a dying friend, that a fault, 
common and humiliating to us, is an idolatrous venera- 
tion for the literary men of Europe. This intellectual vas- 
salage has been visited by high toned arrogance and malig- 
nant vituperation. Harmless indeed is the ealumny, and it 
recoils from the object like the javelin thrown bythe feeble 
hand of old Priam; but it ought to combine with other 
inducements to encourage a vernacular literature, and 
to cause us to bestow our patronage upon more meri- 
torious works of our own country. We have writers 
of genius and erudition who form a respectable profes- 
sion. Some have ascended the empyreal heights of 
poesy, and have gathered the laurel wreaths of genius; 
others have trodden the enchanted ground of fictitious 
narrative, and have been honored by the tears of beauty 
and the smiles of virtue. While several have unfolded 
the principles of science, literature, philosophy, juris- 
prudence, and theology, and have exalted the intellec- 
tual glory of America; let us cherish the hope that some 
at least will devote their faculties to improve those arts 
and sciences on which the substantial interests of our 
country so greatly depend. I refer particularly to agri- 
culture, civil engineering, and naval architecture. Let 
us also trust that some vigorous minds will apply their 
powers to the illustration of our history.”’ If we are 
faithiul to our trust and true to ourselves, we have no- 
thing to fear and every thing to hope for. The auspices 
of our country are most animating, and proclaim its fu- 
ture greatness. Its rapid and unparalleled increase calls 
upon us for new zeal and augmented efforts. It will be 
our own fault if those auspices are not fulfilled; if it 
does not become all its friends desire, and its enemies 
fear; if it does not attain to that degree of intellectual 
eminence and physical strength which can look down 
npon all competition. It may be true, as a European 
olitician has said, that ‘‘the best instituted governments, 
ike the best instituted animal bodies, carry in them the 
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seeds of their destruction, and though they grow and 
improve for a time, they will soon tend visibly to their 
dissolution. Every hour they live is an hour less that 
they have to live. All that can be done, therefore, to 
prolong the duration of a good government, is to draw 
it back, on ever favourable occasion, to the first good 
principles on whieh it was founded. When these oc- 
casions happen often, and are well improved, such go- 
vernments are prosperous and durable. When they 
happen seldom, or are ill improved, these political bo- 
dies live in pain or in Janguor, and die soon.” But this 
should only make us the more wary and circumspect; 
vigilant in observing, and active in taking advantage of 
every opportunity of infusing a fresh vitality into the 
system. Our government may last until the prediction 
of an English prelate is accomplished, and 

‘¢ Westward the Star of Empire takes its way.” 

J. B.S. 
sini alifpiiiatnan 

LIEUT. HARDY’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO, 

Lieut. Hardy, of the Royal Navy, having 
been engaged as Commissioner to a “Company.” 
which in the high plethora of English wealth 
sought an issue for a fraction of the superfiux, 
proceeded to Mexico, in May, 1825, with a de- 
claration of submarine war against the Oysters 
of California. Alarmed probably by the ap- 
proach of the British Tar, the cautious shell- 
fish, it seems made themselves scarce; and the 
gallant Lieutenant returned to England in 
1828, “ re-infecta.” It was not, however, the 
fault of the indefatigable Commissioner that 
** no effects”? crowned the rational speculation 
of “ The General Pearl and Coral Fishery Asso- 
ciation of London;”—but he promises a * State- 
ment” to elucidate these mysteries. 

The volume before us has been the produce 
of Lieut. Hardy’s Three Years’ Wanderings; 
and however the ** Company” may be inclined 
to demur, WE are perfectly satisfied with the 
return. His book is, in fact, exceedingly enter- 
taining, abounding in miscellaneous informa- 
tion and anecdote, and written just in the rat- 
tling, unaffected style which identifies the 
writer with his subject, and gives popular cur- 
runcy even to “ metal” not ‘‘attractive.” Ab- 
stracted from his highly amusing personal nar- 
rative, the statistical and commercial details in- 
cidentally furnished by Lieut. Hardy, though 
not pretending to the scientific precision of a 
Humboldt or a Ward, appear to be ample, judi- 
cious, and suited to the general reader. 

Our Commissioner brings us into such familiar 
contact with the natives and localities of the 
Mexican Provinces, that we feel, we fear, less 
respect for either, than when we were less in- 
timately acquainted. We positively prefer our 
own fogs (and what can we say more?) to a 
‘climate doubtfully good, varying from 30 to 
105 of Fahrenheit!” The country is in fact 
parched and intolerable at all points while the 
summer heats continue; the roads, or rather 
mule-tracks, are execrable, and the scenery of 
the plains is wearisomely monotonous, though 
its mountain-tracks exhibit some of the most 
striking and romantic scenes in nature. 

The people, a mixed and mongrel race, ap- 
pear to be fixed in nothing but bad hahits; ver- 
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min without, and vice or vacuum within. While 
affecting to have emancipated themselves from 
regal bondage, the Mexicans crouch to any 
“petty tyrant,” and appear to revel in exemp- 
tion from social security or political stability 
and protection. ‘**Conversing,’? says Lieut. 
Hardy, ‘* with one of the natives respecting the 
state of the country, he observed, speaking of 
independence, that the only benefit which he 
derived from it was, that formerly he used to 
pay three rials duty upon certain articles, for 
which he now pays four; ‘but,’ added he, ‘ the 
penefit is to come, I suppose.’ ” 


Mr. Hardy found the northern provinces in- 
volved in a servile war, and unable to put down 
or even to make head against Yaqui Indians, 
who had followed their masters’ example and 
revolted from their despotic fraternity. Aftera 
two years’ struggle, the Yaquis, under their en- 
terprising Chief, Banderas, gained their point, 
and have returned, with a full amnesty, to their 
peaceful occupations; all the operations of indus- 
try being still exclusively carried on by the abo- 
riginal possessors of the soil. If the Spanish 
expedition to Tampico should be prosecuted 
with any thing like vigour, and re-action should 
result from the protracted anarcy of the Mexi- 


can provinces, it is possible that these Colonies 
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may ultimately be re-united to the mother- 
country. They certainly cannot be worse go- 
verned than at present. 


However languid or exhausted the gallant 
Lieutenant may have found the Mexican mines, 
his own vein of pleasantry is not the less “in 
bonanza” and inexhaustible. He flings us anec- 
dotes in vastly greater profusion than Califor- 
nian pearls, nor are we so swinish,as to reject the 
former because they may sometimes be account- 
ed a little hard of digestion. To all which our 
bold seaman advances upon his proper authority 
we lend implicate credence—but the tough 
yarns which the Dons imparted to him, we are 
bound to take **crum grano salis.”? Don 
Pablo’s interview with the Tinterero (shark) is 
2 somewhat startling specimen of this class, par- 
ticularly as regards the time required for the 
subaqueous evolutions of the Don—but the 
whole is nevertheless not irreconcileable with 
fact. This anecdote, and the other incidents 
connected with the Lieutenant’s own essay 
in diving an essay of the oysters, are giv- 
en with graphic force, and excite breathless in- 
terest. The vocation of an empiric, which was 
rather thrust upon him, by a popular notion 
that all strangers are versed in the healing 
craft, than voluntarily assumed, was practised 
with a simplicity and success not at all incredible 
to those who appreciate the power ofimagination 
in such cases. ‘The ladies of Mexico, it appears, 
are as prone to ‘fa complication of diseases” 
48 Our fairones in Europe. Our Doctor’s female 
patients were numerous; amongst a variety of 
cases, “A young lady came over from a great 
distance *to be cured,? and when I asked her 
what was her complaint, she replied, ‘ As to 
that matter, I believe there is not a single com- 
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plaint under the sun which I have not got. 
Here was a fine catalogue of disorder! I asked 
if she were married or single; £ single,’ was the 
answer. I then told her, that so many com- 
plaints as she seemed to have could only be 
cured by ahusband! At which observation she 
was exceedingly exasperated; but her anger 
terminated in a proposal to marry me! I never 
was more surprised, and looked quite stupid.” 


Inthe course of his practice, our Asculapius 
learned a mode of curing hydrophobia, success- 
fully employed, as he had reason to believe, by 
the natives—amonst whom, however the know- 
ledge of this remedy appeared to be extremely 
limited. He obtained and has given the recipe 
in his book. The process is sufficiently simple: 
a dose of the powder of an indigenous herb, re- 
sembling hellebore, is adminstered in water; a 
death-like stupor ensues, broken after a lapse of 
twenty-four hours by the violent effects, emetic 
and cathartic, of the nostrum; on the cessation 
of which the patient finds himself relieved from 
all symptoms of the disease, and conscious only 
of ;debility. The writer had also heard of an 
Indian who possessed an antidote to hydropho- 
bia, to be injected into the wound made by the 
dog’s bite—but the man refused to sell his se- 
cret, preferring to live by its application—and 
our author could hear of no one case in which 
he had employed it in vain. We need scarcely 
observe, that any suggestion connected with the 
discovery of an antidote to this most dreadful 
and hopeless of human visitations demands ‘at- 
tentive consideration: he who should succeed in 
establishing a specific remedy for hydrophobia 
would indeed be a benefactor to the human race. 

The following traits are given of one of the he- 
roes of the revolution, the famous, or infamous, 
Vincente Gomez:—“T his wretch was so atrocious 
in his cruelty that he spared neither sex nor age. 
At that period he had a thousand men under 
his directions, all as ferocious as himself. He is 
still a half-pay colonel in the Mexican army! His 
station, before his exile, was chiefly about the 
Penon and San Martin, between Puebla and 
Mexico. At first he made war only against the 
old Spaniards; but when these became scarce, 
he turned his hand against his own countrymen, 
by way of keeping up his practice! And there 
are living instances at Puebla which attest the 
success of his skill. He once tooka prisoner 
whom he ordered to be sewed up in a wet hide, 
and exposed to the sun, by the heat of which it 
soon dried and shrank, and the wretched victim 
died in an agony which cannot be described. 
Another he ordered to be buried in the sand up 
to his chin, and then directed the manceuvres of 
two hundred cavaliy over his head. A priest 
fell into his power, without knowing him, and 
expressing a hope that he was not a captive of 
Vincente Gomez. * Why, father?’ said the latter, 
‘Because he is cruel and so sanguinary, and it 
said that no spectacle is gratetult him as the 
sight of human blood!’’ Gomez dissembled, and 
having lured the friar to the spot where his ban- 
ditti were assembled, shut him up in a large 
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chest, and as Gomez himself drove in the last 
nail, he taunted his wretched victim, saving, 
*« Father, you shall now be convinced that Vin- 
cente Gomez does not like to see human blood 
shed;” and then left him to his miserable death. 
The perils of travel in Mexico are tolerably 
divided between the agency of wild men and 
wilder beasts, ‘*A number of lions are met with 
among the hills of California, and they are said 
to be very ferocious. A former commandant of 
this province, in 1821, was travelling near the 
gulf of Molexe, by the western side of which 
passes the road from San Diego, whence he had 
come: and finding it impossible, from the late- 
ness of the hour, to reach Loreto before morn- 
ing, he resolved upon sleeping in one of the 
valleys near the shore. His two sons, youths of 
sixteen and eighteen years of age, accompanied 
him. The father, being apprehensive of lions, 
which he knew to be plentiful among the 
mountains, sl: pt with a son on either side of him, 
charitably supposing that if one of those animals 
should approach the party during the night, he 
would certainly attack the person sleeping on 
the outside. About midnight, a wandering lion 
found out the retreat of the tric, and without 
his approach being perceived, he leaped upon 
the father, in whose body he inserted his teeth 
and claws, and with mane and tail erect proceed- 
ed forthwith to devour him. The two boys, 
moved by the cries and sufferings of their pa- 
rent, grappled the lion manfully, who finding 
his prize contested, became furious: the combat 
was most bloody. After being dreadfully lacerat- 
ed, the two brave youths succeeded, with a 
sinall knife, in killing their ferocious enemy, 
but, unhappily for them not soon enough to save 
their father. They both, with difficulty, sur- 
vived; and are, Lunderstand, still living in Cali- 
fornia, although dreadful objects—the features 
of one of them being near'y obliterated,” 
Amidst the savage hills of California, the 
chase of the wild bull, which is hunted, as in 
South America, for its fat, is full of excitement 
and romance, ‘The hunter, mounted always on 
a strong, bold, and well-trained horse, having 
driven the bull at full speed into a ravine, 
which the animal penetrates untilits narrowness 
impedes his farther progress—*“ No sooner does 
the pursuer, whois usually not far behind, see the 
dilemma of the bull, than he dismounts, and ra. 
pidly taking off his long leather jacket, and draw- 
ing his knite from the side of his right knee, the 
manfully advances towards the animal, who, when 
he sees his adversary approach, turns round and 
makes a furious attempt to destroy him with his 
horns. This the sportsman, assisted by his coat, 
evades, with a dexterity truly wonderful. And 
now commencesa most bloody fight: spurred up 
to his utmost fury by the wounds which he is 
continually receiving from his adversary, the ef- 
forts of the bull are tremendous; but the hunts- 
man avoids all his thrusts, and upon each occa- 
sion inflicts a fresh wound. There is here no 
crying ‘‘ craven,” one or other of the comba- 
tants must ineyiteply perish. The carrion-crow, 
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and other carnivorous birds, who always attend 
the huntsmen, from the period when the affray 


commences, set up their horrid croaking. The 
conflict seldom lasis longer than a quarter of 
an hour; sometimes it is terminated in a few mi- 
nutes, if the hunter makes a successful stab: 
and when the bull has lost a great quantitity of 

lood, his head sinks, his huge body begins to 
totter, and at last, down he drops on his fore- 
legs, as if praying for mercy, which his relent- 
less conqueror refusing to grant, he gives him 
the coup de grace. But not always does the 
hunter come off victorious. From childhood 
trained up to the desperate occupation, he can. 
not live, or reflect, as other men do; and few of 
them die a natural death. When engaged in the 
chase, no human eye besides his own beholds 
the combat, and if he fall a victim to his temeri- 
ty, there is no frend at hand to close his eyes, 
or to bear the fatal tidings to his family.”’ 

But there is a portion of this volume which 
claims a higher merit for Lieut. Hardy than that 
of having produced a very amusing book: his 
discoveries in the upper part of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia entitle him to a plece amongst those who 
have thrown light upon obscure or supplied de- 
ficient points in geography and hydrography. 
In a small vessel, which the Pearl Company 
had placed at his disposal, Lieut. Hardy, with 
characteristic enterprize, explored and _ laid 
down, as correctly as his means permitted, the 
coast and channel from the Bay of Guaymas in 
Sonora to the Rio Colorado at the head of the Gulf 
a space of about four degrees between 28 and 32 
North. As far as the Island of ‘Tiburon, his MS 
charts, though defective, had been found useful; 
but beyond that point the navigator had no 
other guide than his own skill and experience. 
He gave British names to his discoveries. His 
sketches of the Axua Indians, inhabiting the 
banks of the Colorado and the wild tracts of Up- 
per Sonora are curious. 

But it is time we should lay down this lively 
Journal, which, possessing in a remarkable 
manner the grand requisite—action, teems with 
desultory sketches and information, and offers 
to ** all hands,”’ wherewithal to pick and choose 
from. 

~<a 


YOUTH. 

’Tis the spring day of youth, ’tis the morning of life, 
The orient sun of existence is shining; 

Oh, shroud not its brightness with sorrow or strife, 
Nor cloud o’er the young day with gloomy repining. 

Tis life’s half blown bud changing fast to a flower, 
Emitting its fragrance, displaying its hue, 

Ob, beware, or the cankering worm wii! devour 
Its beauty, and leave black decay in its lieu, 

Tis a spring clear as crystal, from earth’s green bed 

oozing, a 

And winding its way to eternity’s sea: 

Then dam not its path, lest, its qualities losing, 
It stagnates, gets putrid, and ceases to be. 

While endures the short season, whiie life is still young, 
Enjoy the blithe moments, lat nature direct; 

Oh, yield her thy heart, but give prudence thy tongue, 
And let reason sit judge, and thy errors correct. 

WILL. 


cote) 
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THE SL: 
Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still Slavery, 


stillthou art abitter draught! And though thou- 

sands in all ages have been made to drink of thee, 

thou are not the less bitter on that account. 
STERNE. 

In the fertile and pleasant island of Martinique 
there lived about thirty years ago, a rich planter, 
named Monsieur Haima. Possessed of a prince- 
ly fortune, gifted with a polished address and a 
mild and friendly character, he was one of the 
most influential colonists on the island. His 
plantations were numerous and flourishing, and 
le was master of many hundred slaves, whom 
he usually treated with humanity and gentleness. 

To one of these, a young colored man, he 
accorded the most implicit confidence. Antoine 
(for that was his name) was a slave in nothing 
but the name. He had but to express a wish, 
and it was gratified. His master made him ge- 
neral overseer of his property and manager of 
his affairs; and Antoine might be seen mounted 
on a superb charger, with silver bit and spurs, 
the adopted son it seemed, rather than the ser- 
vant, of the opulent planter. 

M. Haima’s possessions consisted, besides his 
janded property and slaves, in large droves of 
mules, and numerous herds of oxen. He had 
been, for a long period, fortunate in his stock, 
which increased year by year. At last a morta- 
lity appeared among his mules and he lost a con- 
siderable number, both of these and of oxen.— 
A few of his negroes, too, died suddenly, and the 
nature of the disease which carried them off did 
not appear to be understood. 

The uext year the mortality continued,apparent- 
ly with increasing virulence. The negroes died in 
uumbers, and among the rest the parents and 
inost of the relations of Antoine fell victims to 
an unknown disorder. Theablest physicians on 
the island were consulted, and several of them 
gave it as their opinion that the mortality was 
caused by poison. 

The third year it raged to a frightful extent. 
Men, women, and children, as weil as cattle of 
every kind, died daily, until this mysterious cala- 
ity seemed to threaten M. Haima with the loss 
of his entire property. The symptoms of poison 
were now too evident to be mistaken; but who 
could have conceived and executed so frighttul 
a revenge remained unknown, and even unsus- 
pected. M. Haima had always lived on the 
most friendly terms with his neighbours; scarcely 
“ny man had made fewer enemies than he; and 
10 one could imagine the cause of an animosity 
80 persevering and so fatal. 

Une day when the mortality was at its height, 
veveral friends of M. Haima called to consult 
and condole with him. ‘* Let me advise you,” 
taid one of them, ** to apply to the sorceress 
Who lives at the foot ef the mountains.” 

_“What?”? said Haima in surprise, “old Catiche? 
You surely do not suspect me of lending credit 
us the foolish stories which are circulated and 


believed among the slaves, of her supernatural 
bQwers?’’ 
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‘*By no means. But a character like hers 
is seldom acquired without some foundation.— 
Do not imagine that I give her more credit than 
yourself for powers of witchcraft. But for 
shrewdness and sagacity I do give her credit.— 
By her spices or otherwise, she obtains informa- 
tion regarding even the most secret doings of 
her neighbours; scarce a whisper can be spoken 
but it comes to her ears; and if any one can in: 
form you who is your secret enemy, it is old Ca- 
tiche.’’ 

Haima recurred next day to his friend’s advice, 
‘I shali be a beggar,’’ thought he, ‘‘if this 
mysterious mortality continues much longer.-- 
And after all a wise man may profit, even by the 
superstitions of fools. At all events, I cannot 
lose much from the trial.’? So he mounted his 
horse, and rode unattended to the hut of the ser- 
ceress. 

She sat in its furthest corner, muffled in a huge 
blanket, and muttering unintelligibly to herself, 
and did not, by word or gesture, intimate her re- 
cognition of the planter as he entered. He 
seated himself by her, and enquired if she could 
throw any light on the cause of his late misfor- 
tunes. 

** How should I?” returned the hag in her 
sharpest key, ‘* how should a poor old creature 
like me know any thing of such doings?” 

Haima repressed his impatience while he re- 
plied: ‘* I do not suppose, as many do, Catiche, 
that you have other means to obtain information 
than any one else might have with the acquain 
tance and opportunity. But youdo get to know 
almost every thing that passes in the Island.’’ 

** And if I cannot speak with spirits, why do 
you come to me when you have your own eyes 
and ears, and can use them as well as I can?’’ 

The planter was little accustomed to be teas- 
ed or contradicted; but this was not a moment 
to resent tlre old woman’s peculiar temper. He 
drew a couple of gold pieces from his pocket, 
and as le put them in her withered hand, he 
said, ** Catiche, I have not time to argue with 
you. ‘Tell me, if you can tell me, who ii is that 
poisons my slaves and my cattle.”’ 

The old woman looked at the gold, cast a 
searching glance round the room, and then, ap- 
proaching her lips close to the planter’s ear, she 
pronounced, in a low whisper, the name of— 
**Antoine!’’ 

‘‘How!’’ said Haima, out of all patience, ‘him 
whom I have treated asa son and loaded with 
benefits! You rave.—What are your proofs?”’ 

But Catiche remained obstinately silent; and 
not another word could the plahter draw from 
her. So he was forced to take his leave, very 
little satisfied with his visit. 

“I told you how it was;’’ he replied to his 
friend’s enquiry regarding his success. ‘*The 
old fool knows nothing of the matter; and, out 
of envy, for aught I know, or for want of some 
one else to accuse, she lays the blame on poor 
Antoine. But I merited no better answer for my 
folly in going to consult the sorceress.” 

‘*Be advised,’ rejoined his friend. ‘‘Catiche 
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is well informed regardingall that passes on our 
plantations; and she would not hazard such an 
assertion without good reason. You have un- 
limited confidence in Antoine, but see that it is 
not displaced; he has opportunity enough, if he 
be so disposed, to do you this injury.”’ 

**But how should he be so disposed? I have 
shown him more favor than to any one else on 
the plantation. He has whatever he asks or 
wishes for. Interest, if not gratitude, would 
make him regard my welfare as his own.” 

**Well,”’ said his friend, “do not trust toomuch 
to probabilities. Order Antgine to be seized; 
tell him that ail his villainy is discovered, and 
see how he will conduct himself.’’ 

M. Haima was exceedingly loath to agree toa 
proposal which seemed to cast an unjust impu- 
tation on his favorite; but at last his friend’s re- 
peated representations induced him to adopt it. 

Antoine was manacled and brought before him. 
He uttered no word of complaint; yet neither did 
he evince any signs of trepidation or guilt. His 
master already began to repent the course he had 
adopted; and as he looked on Antoine’s steady 
eve and collected demeanour, he found no little 
difficulty in acting the part he had so unwilling- 
ly consenting to assume. 

‘It 1s you, then,” at last he said, ‘‘who have 
been my secret enemy, who have wantonly de- 
stroyed my property, and all but effecied my 
ruin?”’ 

**1, Monsieur Haima?”’ 

*‘Yes, you. Disguise is no longer necessary. 
All your plots are discovered. Every thing 1s 
known to me, except the motive that could have 
induced one on whom 1} had conferred such ben- 
efits, to act the serpent towards his protector 
and benefactor.”’ 

Antone was silent; but a slight, scarcely per- 
ceptibles yet contemptuous curl of the upper lip, 
arouse@@pis master’s suspicions, and determined 
him to follow up the examination, in a similar 
tone. 

“I treated you withthe care and confidence 
ofa father. 1 distinguished you above all your 
companions; and you have abused my favor—re- 
paid my kindness with the blackest treachery.— 
You have plotted, and but too successfully etlec- 
ted, a revenge, such as the cruelest mind con- 
ceives against its bitterest enemy. 

Antoine still remained silent; but the kindling, 
almost exulting expression of his eye, confirmed 
all Haima’s surmises. 

‘*Antoine,”’ he continued, with increasing emo- 
tion, ‘‘have I merited this at your hands? Have 
i given cause for such deadly revenge? Interest, 
if not gratitude, might surely have secured your 


fidelity. What was wanting to your comfort and 
happiness? Say! what could you wish for, that 


you did not possess?” 
‘“<My liberty!” said the African, ina tone of 
mingled pride and bitterness. 
‘And did I not grant you more than every 
thing which liberty could have afforded you?” 
“I was your slave.’? And Antoine drew up his 
tall and handsome form to its full height, and 
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clenched the manacles that bound his hands, as 
if he would crush the iron chain in his grasp. 

‘*Wretched man!’ said his master, as a con- 
viction of the truth at last settled on his mind. 

“These, then were your motives! But your own 
father and mother—your nearest relations?’’— 

‘Had I not poisoned them, I should myseit 
have been suspected.”’ 

**Good God!’’ exclaimed the planter. “And 
this is the man I had treated as my own child, 
and to whom I had confided all I possess?’? 

“fie was but a part of your property,”’ 
the slave with a scornful smile. 

‘*Do you feei no compunction—no remoise for 
the multiplied and ungrateful crimes you have 
committed? ’ 

“ None.’’ 

‘‘Had I ever given you the shadow of a cause 
to complain of my conduct towards you?”’ 

‘*Never.”? 

Antoine was forthwith conducted to prison, 
tried, and executed. He died tranquilly. 

Haima’s fellow planters, as the story circula- 
ted among them, moralized on the danger of evin- 
cing partiality to a slave; and bade their over- 
seers double them vigilance and increase their se- 
verity. While the philosopher and the friend of 
freedom thence deduced, with greater reason, a 
striking argument against slavery itself, be iis 
form or disguise what it may. 

I have not related atale of fancy. I hold the 
above facts from a French gentleman who resid- 
eden the island at the time they happened, 
who was personally acquainted with M. Haima, 
and, who had seen the high spirited and misgud- 
ed Antoine in the height of that favor and pros- 
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perity, which could not weigh with h.m 
the name ol—sLAVE. 
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POETRY. 
A FRAGMENT. 

Poetry is peculiarly and emphatically the Jan- 
guage of feeling. It is a language with which 
all, however illierate,are acquainted; (for ail 
have its constituent--the heart;) a language 
originated with existence, and universal as the 
mind of man, Its birth-day was the advent of 
creation, when ‘* the morning stars sang toge- 
ther, and all the sons of God shouted for joy;’ 
and though time shall have developed the won- 
der working secrets of the universe, and earta 
shall have passed away into her primeval no- 
thingness—though the planets, whose glorio. 
pathway is the heavens, and the burning sv), 
beneath whose gorgeous raiment:smiles, as na 
garb of beauty, worlds beyond the finitude ol 
comprehension, shall have melted into oblivion, 
still shall it hve, bright emblem of hereatter, 
steadfast as the godhead, and undying as eter- 
nity! 

Poetry !—there is music in the sound! 
charms does it not exhibit; what feelings can 
net picture? It comes to us in the memory ©! 
by-gone days; recalling to our aflections 1° 
tender recollections of childhood, the fond pa 
rent, the beloved sister; and awakening to eu 
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holiest sympathies, as if from the slumbers of the 
grave, all the dear objects whose sanctuary has 
been the deepest chambers of the heart. It 
comes to us on the wings of hope, kindling into 
lambent beauty and activity the lethargic ener- 
gies of mind; rousing, by its exhilarating influ- 
ences, the passions of the soul, and meliorating, 
by pleasing anticipations of futurity, the disqu!- 
ets of the present, or the sorrows of the past. 

Poetry! thou source of all that is delightful in 
the harmony of nature; thou parent of devotion 
and offspring of felicity! what were earth with- 
out thee, and without thee what were heaven, 
but a wilderness of sweets, and its pleasures but 
an altar devoid of sacrifice? Where is the land 
that hath not owned thy supremacy, nor kindled 
with rapture whilst worshipping at the shrine of 
thy divinity? Show me the nation that hath not 
felt thy loveliness, nor looked upon thee with 
an eye of adoration, and I will point you to 
barbarity!: Show me the man that dares despise 
thy blandishments, or listen with an inattentive 
ear unto the melody of thy numbers, and I will 
point you tu a wretch in feeling, a monster in his 
principles! Aye, where is the bosom that hath 
not thritled with enthusiasm, or been lifted up 
in high-souled admiration, at the lofty stanzas 
of the sacred bard of Israel? 

The heart that hath not throbbed with emo- 
tion—the soul that hath never bowed to thine 
eloquence, nor ever been borne aloft upon the 
wings of thine inspiration, Oh spirit of Poesy! 
belong not to humanity, for they have never 
shared the common sensibilities of its nature! 

* 2 * * * 
SENEX. 
Philadelphia, March 23, 1830. 
———— nee 

VISIONS OF BLAKE THE ARTIST. 

To describe the conversations which Blake held 
in prose with demons, and in verse with angels, 
would fill volumes, and an ordinary gallery could 
not contain all the heads which he drew of his 
Visionary visitants. That all this was real, he 
limself most sincerely believed; nay, so infec- 
flous was his enthusiasm, that some acute and 
sensible persons who heard him expatiate, shook 
their heads, and hinted that he was an extraordi- 
nary man, and that there might be something in 
the matter. One of his brethren, an artist of some 
note, employed him frequently in drawing the 
portraits of those who appeared to him in his 
visions, The most propitious time for those ‘an- 
gel-visits’ was from nine at night till five in the 
inorning: and so docile were his spiritual sitters, 
that they appeared at the wish of his friends. 
Sometimes, however, the shape which he desir- 
ed to draw was long in appearing, and he sat 
with his pencil and paper ready and his eyes idly 
roaming in vacancy; all at once the vision came 
upon him, and he began to work like one pos- 
6est. 

He was requested to draw the likeness of Sir 
William Wallace—the eye of Blake sparkled, 
for he admired heroes. ‘William Wallace! he 
exclaimed, ‘I see him now—there, there, how 
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noble he looks—reach me my things!’ Having 
drawn for some time, with the same care of 
hand and steadiness of eye, as if a hving sit- 
ter had been before him, Blake stopt suddenly 
and said, ‘I cannot finish him—Edward the 
First has steptin between him and me.’ *That’s 
lucky,’ said his frierid, ‘ for I want the portrait 
of Edward too.’ Blake took another sheet of 
paper, and sketched the features of Plantagenet, 
upon which his Majesty politely vanished, and 
the artist finished the head of Wallace. ‘ And 
pray, Sir,’ said a gentleman, who heard Blake’s 
friend tell his story —* was Sir William Wallace 
an heroic looking man? And what sort of per- 
sonage was Edward?’ The answer was; ‘there 
they are, Sir, both framed and hangmg on the 
wall hehind you, judge for yourself.’ ‘I looked, 
(says my informant,) and saw two warlike heads 
of the size of common life. That of Wallace 
was noble and heroic, that of Edward stern and 
bloody. The first had the front of a god, the 
latter the aspect of a demon.’ 

The friend who obliged me with those anec- 
dotes, on observing the interest which } took in 
the suhject, said, ‘I know much about Blake— 
1 was his companion for nine years. [| have gat 
beside him from ten at night till three in the 
morning, sometimes slumbering and sometimes 
waking, but Blake never slept; he sat witha 
pencil and -paper drawing portraits of those 
whom I most desired to see. I will show you, 
Sir, some of these works.’ He took out a large 
book filled with drawings, opened it, and conti- 
nued, ‘ Observe the poetic fervor of that face— 
it is Pindar as he stood a conquerer in the Olym- 
pic games. And this lovely creature is Cormna, 
who conquered in poetry inthe same place. That 
lady is Lais, the courtesan—with the impudence 
which is part of her profession, she stept in be- 
tween Blake and Corinna, and he was obliged to 
paint her to gether away. ‘There! oy face 
of a different stamp—can you conje@fure who 
he is?? *Some_ scoundrei, I should think, Sir. 
‘ There now—that is a strong proof of the ae 
curacy of Blake—he is a scoundrel indeed! The 
very individual task-master whom Moses slew in 
Egypt. And who is this now-—only imagine 
who this is?? ‘ Other than a good one, I doubt, 
Sir.’ © You are right, it 1s the devil——-he resem- 
bles, and this is remarkable, two men who shall 
be nameless: one is a great Jawyer, and the 
other—-I wish I durst name him—-is a suborner 
of false witnesses. ‘This other head now!—This 
speaks for itse]f—-it is the head of Herod; how 
like an eminent officer in the army” 


He closed the book, and taking out a smail 
panne! from a private drawer, said, ‘ this ts the 
last which I shall show you: but it is the great- 
est curiosity of all. Only look at the splendor 
of the coloring and the original character of the 
thing!’ ‘I see,’ saidl, ‘a naked figure with 
strong body and short neck—with burning eyes 
which long for moisture, and a face worthy of a 
murderer, holding a bloody cup in its clawed 
hands, out of which it seems eager to drink. I 
never saw any shape so strange, nor did I ever 
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see any coloring so curiously splendid—a kind 
of glistening green and dusky gold, beautifully 
varnished. Gut what in the world is it?’ ‘‘It 
i¢ a ghost, Sir—the ghost of a flea—a spirituali- 
zation of the thing’ ‘He saw this in a vision 
then,’ I said. ‘I'll tell you all about it, Sir; I 
called on him one evening, and found Blake 
more than usually excited. He told me he had 
seen a wonder/ul thing—the ghost ofa flea! And 
did you make a drawing of him? 1 inquired. 
‘No, indeed, said he, E wish I had, but I shall, 
if he appears again!’. He looked earnestly into 
a corner of tle room, and then sad, ‘here he is; 
reach me my things—-I shall keep my eye on him. 
There he comes! his eager tongue whisking 
out of his mouth, a cup in his hand to hold 
bloo:, and covered with a scaly skin of gold 
and green;—-as he described him so he drew him. 

These stories are scarcely credible, yet there 
ean be no doubt of their accuracy. Another 
friend, on whose veracity f have the fullest de- 
pendence, called one evening on Blake, and 
found him sitting with a pencil and a pannel, 
drawing a portrait with all the seeming anxiety 
of a man who is conscious that he has got a fas- 
tidious sitter; he looked,drew, and looked again, 
yet no living soul was visible.—— Disturb me not,’ 
said he in a whisper, ‘ 1 have one sitting to ine.’ 
* Sitting to you!” exclaimed his astonishe:! visi- 
tor, ‘where is he and what is he?—I see no one.’ 
‘But I see him, Sir,’ answered Blake, haughtily, 
* there he is, his name is Lot; you may read of 
him in the Scripture. He is sitting for his por- 
trait.’— Family Library, No. X—Lives of the 
Artists, 

——— 
SICKNESS. 

They may telk as they will of the blessing of health, 
But there’s more real joy in enduring its stealth ; 
For a bed of decline is a bed of repose, 
And that ig.a blessing health seldom bestows. 
The glow of the cheek, the bright shine of the eye, 
The tone of the voice, when the spirits are high, 
May prove a light heart is contained in the breast, 
But I cannot believe them the emblems of rest. 
Oh vo ! there is something far dearer to me 
In the look of the perishing forms thot I see, 
With their colour departing, and smile in decay, 
Than the rosiest hue on the face of the guy. 
And when I look round on the many in hfe, 
Whom health forces to tread in the pathwaysof st: ife, 
I envy the beings that sickness restrains 
From rising to mix in its troubles and pains. 





The day, when the hour of evening comes on; 

The sea, when the swell of its waters is gone ; 

Vhe air, when the breezes have fallen asleep ; 

The night when no clouds o’er its summer sky 
creep— 


Are things that we love to contemplate and w hy? , 
Can it be for the pleasure they yield to the eye? 
No, it is that the soul takes a holier vein 

When ¢ommuning with Nature in stilness and wane. 


disease—whilst the frame keepeth 


"Tis so with 

strong, 
In passion and noise we are burried slong; 
But when ona sick bed we quietly lie, 
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We grow purer in feeling, and fitter to die. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA, 
From the Medical Flora of the United States 


[copy RIGHT SECURED.] 


CONVOLVULUS PANDURATUS. 

ExGLish NAME—Mechameck Bindwecd. 

Vutcar Names—W ild Potatoe, Wild Rhvbarb, Me- 
chameck, Wild Jalap, Man in the Ground, Mecoacan, 
Potatoe Vine, Kussander, Kassader, &c. 

Genus Convo._vuLus—-Calix five parted, segments 
unequalimbricated. Corolla bell or funnel shaped, lin- 
bus equal, nearly entire, with five folds and teeth. Five 
unequal stamina on the corolla. One pistil surrounded 
by a glandular disk, one style, stigma bifid, or bilobe.— 
Capsule bilocular, few seeded. 

Description—Root perennial, very large, cylindric 
or fusiform, from two to four feet long, as thick as the 
arm, yellowish outside, whitish and milky inside, with 
many fissures, often branched below and attenuated 
above. Stem procumbent or climbing, round, purplish, 
from three to twelve feet long, sometimes branched.— 
Leaves cordate at the base, broad, alternate, petiolate, 
margin entire or undulate, or lobed on the sides like 4 
fiddle, very sharp, but hardly acuminate, smooth, deep 
green above, pale green below. 

Flowers in fascicles of two to six, on long peduncles, 
longer than the petioles, and axillary, pedicles unequal. 
Calix with five unequal segments, ovate obtuse, coD- 
cave, mutic, two smaller opposite outside. Corolla large, 
funnel shaped, about two or three inches long, and # 
broad above, base tubulose, color white or incarnate, @T 
purplish. Stamina white, filaments filiform, unequal, 
inclosed, anthers oblong, Style white, filiform, stig 
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bipartite, segments linear. Capsule oblong, with two 
cells and four seeds. 

History— A great botanical confusion bad arisen in 
this genus, and the natural tribe of Votvu“iDes or Con- 
volvulacea, of which it isthetype. The genera of this 
family had not been well fixed, and Ipomea particular- 
Jy was 80 little distinguished from Convolvulus, that 
many species were considered as belonging to both! 

‘Tne true jalap of commerce has been ascribed to se- 
veral plants, and a controversy exists on the subject. — 
This plant is one of the ‘s!se jalaps, the others are the 
Ioomea macrorhiz1of Michaux, found from Georgia 
io Yucatan on the sandy shores, and several Bind- 
weeds growing in South America. The true C. jala- 
pa appears to grow on the Audes of South America and 
Mexico. 

Our C. panduratus has also been mistaken for Sca- 
many, Rhubarb and Mechoacan. The native name of 
Mechameck ouzht to be given to it as a distinctive ap- 
pellation. It blossomsin summer, from June to August. 
It was named panduratus by Linneus, because the 
leaves are Often lobed on the sides like a fiddle; but this 
does not always happen, and some plants have all the 
leaves cordate and entire. 

The eathartic properties of this plant and of Ipomea 
macrorhiza have been denied by Bigelow, Baldwin, 
&c,, and even the latter considered as edible; but it ap- 
pears that all the species of these two genera, having 
milky roots, aremore or less cathartic, particularly when 
fresh. 

They both belong to PENTANDRIA monogynia of 
Linneus. Convolvalus, like Evolvulus, derives from 
the twining habit of the genus. 

Locatily—Common all over the United States, from 
Canada and New Engiand to Florida and Missouri, in 
poor and loose soils, sandy and slaty fields, gravelly hills 
and allavions, open glades and thickets; but seldom in 
shady woods, 

Qua tiries—The taste and smell of the root approx- 
imate to Scamony and Jalap; but are less nauseous and 
acrid. This root may be known by its size, yellowish 
color, and crevisses. It is milky when fresh. ‘Theex- 
ivact from itresembles Scamony, and possesses the same 
properties. 

PRoPeRTIES—Cathartic, diuretic, and pectoral. It 
acts like j dap, rhubarb, briony and scamony, ata larger 
dose, when given in substance; but the extract from the 
fresh root is more efficient, and is a mild cathartic at a 
smail dose of tenortwelveerains. Itis seldom used by 
physicians, but often by Indian doctors. It is a safe 
vabstitute for the more costly roots above mentioned, and 
as aroot often weighs twenty pounds, it might be made 
an article of trade. Asa diuretic it is useful in gravel, 
etrangury, dropsy, &c.; it enables to evacuate small cal- 
culous granulations, and may be taken in substance or 
cecoction. As a pectoral it has been used for consump- 
‘ive coughs and asthma; a syrup i3 made of it with 
Sxunk cabbage, for that purpose. 

Reatarks—It is asserted that the Indians can handle 
Rattle-snakes with impunity, after wetting their hands 
with the milky juice of the root of this plant, or of Arum 
(7:phylium, 

The root must be collected at the end of summer, and 
{to be dried ought to be cut in slices. 

—@pa———- 

If idleness be the root of all evil, then is ma- 
{rmony good for something, for it sets many a 
poor woman to work. 

Virrux, like fire, turns all things into itself; 
eur actions and our friendship are tinctured 
with it, and whatever it touches, becomes amia- 
ble. 

Wat a difference between mere civilities and 
acts of real friendship; how easy to obtain the 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
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‘Aim Ito blame, mother?’ said a young jad the 
other day. The lad joined a Temperance Socie- 
ty. His tather and mother, (probably temperate 
drinkers) appeared to be displeased with him. 
The mother openly chided. After a long silence 
the boy broke forth—* Am I to blame, mother? 
Sister Mary has married a drunken husband, 
who abuses her every day. Sister Susan’s hus- 
band was intemperate, and has gone off and left 
her, and you are obliged to take her home and 
take care of her children. Brother James comes 
home drunk almost every night. And because 
I have joined the cold water company, and you 
are likely to have one sober person in the fami- 
ly, you are scolding at me! Am | to blame?’ 
DiscRIMINATION.—A country friend of Sir 
Robert Walpole hearing the celebrated Mr. 
Pitt, (afterwards Lord Chatham,) speak, after he 
had taken his seat in the House of Commons, he 
being at that time a cornet, observed to Sir Ro- 
bert, that it would be worth his while to make 
that young man a captain. ‘My dear sir, replied 
Sir Robert, ‘make him my friend, andI will give 
him a regiment.’ 





Murron-y.—A gentleman at one ef the N. 
York boarding houses, after retiring to bed one 
night, had his nose strongly essailed hy the 
smell of roasted mutton. He turned upon the 
other side; but still the same fleshy odour fob- 
lowed him. He buried his head under the bed- 
clothes, but the smell grew stronger. He 
brought his nose to the free air once more; but 
the whole room seemed to be more or less im- 
pregnated with the same odour. From whence 
could it proceed? He surely had not taken 
lodgings in the pantry, instead of the bedrooin. 
And yet the mutton-ous smell almost persuad- 
ed him that such a mistake was possible. He 
however managed, after various turnings and 
shiftings, to get into an uncomfortable drowse, 
in which he dreamed all night of carrying a 
sheep on his back, and hearing it cry, baa! baa! 
—Arousing from his dreary state as soon as it 
was light, he got up to reconnoitre the premises, 
and ascertain the cause of the deadly smeli.— 
He looked into a closet attached to his bedroom, 
he opened the drawer of his dressing table, he 
peeped under the bed—but all to no purpose.-—- 
At last, he bethought him of looking in the bed 
itself, when, lo, instead of finding a quarter of 
roasted mutton, he found he had been quarter- 
ed between two table-cloths, which, with the 
grea+y collections of a whole week, were placed 
on his bed to serve their turn in the capacity of 
sheets. 





EPITAPH ON MR. MILES. 
This tombstone isa milestone—IHah ! how so} 
Ri esuse beneath lies Miles —who’s Miles below; 
A little man he was, a dwarf in size, : 
But now stretch’d out, at least Miles long he lies. 
His grave though small, contains e space so wide, 
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Frederick William, father of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, painted, or fancied he painted, 
but his works were mere daubs. Such, how- 
ever, was not the language of his courtiers, 
when descanting on the merits of the Royal 
Appelles. On one occasion his Majesty favor- 
ed them with the sight of a new specimen.— 
‘Suppose,’ said the King, ‘that some great 
painter, Rubens, or Raphael, for instance, 
had painted this picture; do you think it 
would fetch a considerable price?’ ‘Sire,’ re- 
plied the Baron de Polnitz, who passes for the 
most practised and the most obsequious of his 
Majesty’s courtiers, ‘I assure you that a con- 
noijsseur could not offer less for such a picture 
than 25,000 florins.’ ‘Well then, Baron,’ cricd 
the gratified monarch, ‘ you shall receive a 
proof of my munificence. Take the picture for 
§000 florins, which you shall pay me in ready 
money; and asi wish tore der you a service, 
you have my permission’ +’ it again.’ ‘ Ah, 
sire, cried the Baron, ‘ .0 was fairly caught in 
his own snare,) I can sever consent to take ad- 
vantage of your Majesty’s generosity.’ ‘No 
reply,’ said the King; ‘I know that I make 
you a han¢some present, by whieh you will gain 
15,000 florins or more. But your zeal for my in- 
terest has been proved, and I owe you some re- 
compense. Your love for the arts, as well as 
your attachment to my person, entitle you to 
this mark of my esteem.’ 


4 





REFORMING A Scoip.—In the early period 
of the history of Methodism, some of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s opponents, in the excess of thei zeal 
against enthusiasm, took up a whole wagon 
load of methodists, and carried them before a 
justice. When they were asked what these per- 
gons had done, there was an awkward silence; 
at last one of the accusers said, ** Why, they 
pretend to be better than other people; and be- 
sides, they prayed from morning to night.’’ The 
magistrate asked if they had done any thing 
else? ‘** Yes, sir,’’? said an old man, ‘ an’t 
please your worship, they convarted my wife.— 
Till she went among them, she had such a 
tongue! and now she is as quiet as a lamb.’’— 
‘* Carry them back, carry them back,’’ said the 
magistrate, ‘and let them convert all the scolds 
in the town.”’ 

The National Intelligencer after repeating a 
statement in a Vermont paper that a man had 
raised a little short of three bushels from a 
single potatoe, and which the Intelligencer disbe- 
lieves, tells the story of a farmer near Washing- 
ton who planted $0 bushels of seed potatoes 
and gathered from them, a crop of less than fifty 
bushels. This latter agriculturist was hardly as 
successful as an old feilow of our acquaintance 
in Connecticut. He insisted upon it that he could 
always tell to a single potatoe,the amount of his 
crop. ‘ Uhat Wicks, is a very improbable 
story’’ say8 one of his neighbours. ‘* Not at 





all,” replies Wicks, ‘*I always raise just as | Times should be changed. 
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BOASTING. 

A man boasting of his honesty, is generally a 
rogue—of his courage, generally a coward—of 
his riches, generally not wealthy—of democra- 
cy, generally an aristocrat—of his intimacy with 
great men, generally despised by those who 
may chanceto know him—of his wit, populari- 
ty, and high standing—always a fool. 

A lounger at a tavern, seeing a gentleman 
ride up to the door, rose and accosted him; “stran- 
ger, don’t your face ache?”’ ‘* No, why do you 
ask that question?” ‘It looked so ugly, I 
thought it must hurt you.’’ 








The Buck’s County Patriot says:—* Our 
woods, fields, and orchards,—nay, our very 
treets, have been inundated with pidgeons;’’ 
end gives the following anecdote of a religious 
uvighbour:— 

One Sunday morning a flock of. pidgeons 
alighted in his orchard—it was a noble one.— 
How could he help it? He was a sportsman— 
his gun was charged—time—opportunity, and 
two hours till meeting time. To cut a long sto- 
ry short, he killed twenty-two. ‘The sto- 
ry wentabroad. What could he do? He did 
the best thing possible. He took for his text, 
the next Sunday, the fourth commandment, and 
urged the necessity of keeping holy the seventh 
day. ‘*Certain cases,’ he said, ‘tare excepted, 
my hearers, and among them I would class 
the chance of getting a score of pidgeons at a 
shot.” 





t 
The following lines, composed by the celebrated 
Irish Patriot, Arthur O'Connor, were distributed by 
him, in hand bills, on his way to confinement in Fort 
George, in Scotland, 1798. 


The pomp of courts, and pride of kings, 
I prize above all earthly things, 

I love my country; but the king, 
Above all men his praise 1 sing: 

The royal banners are display’d, 
And may success the standard aid, 


I fain would banish far from hence, 

‘ The rights of man and common sense;’ 
Confusion to his odious reien, 

That (ce to princes—Thomas Paine: 
Defeat and ruin seize the cause 

Of France, its liberties and laws. 


To one unacquainted with the clue of this piece, 't 
would appear to be a full renunciation of these chime- 
ras of liberty which he had long been assiduously lsbor- 
ing to establish; but to understand correctly the real ob- 
ject of the writer, the first line of the second veree 
should be read immediately after the first line of the 
first, and thus continuing thronzhout to eonasct the 
corresponding lincs of each verse. 





** Wealthy people should make it a point to 
encourage, and pay particular attention to en- 
courage persons at labor. A false shame o 
being seen at work bas been the ruin of many. 
People should be 


many as { plant, for I’ll be darned to darnation | proud of being made usefully employed. Al 


if my land is strong enough to rot em. 


henest labour is meritorious.’’ 
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FIRST COINAGE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Every thing relating to the history of a truly great man must be of importance to posterity, and especially to 
the succeeding generations of his own countrymen. ‘There is a circumstance in the history of General George 
Washington, known hitherto to a few individuals only, but which the kindness of a friend enables us now to lay 
before the public. Shortly after Washington was placed in the Presidential Chair, the impressions of several 
new coins were transmitted to him, and submitted to his examination. The fac similes ofthese coins we have 
caused to be engraved, and they will be found below, accompanied by an extract from a letter from Mr. Frailey, 
which serves further to illustrate the matter. By this letter it will be seen that Washington immediately ordered 
the dies to be destroyed, and the present impression on our coins to be substituted—thus declining the honour of 
having his image treated with that distinction which is usually allotted to monarchs and chief potentates. ‘This 
act of magnanimily is truly characteristic of Washington, and deserves to be recorded as an instance of that dis- 


interested patriotism, which, to “the father of his country,” should not be less glorious than his military achiev- 
ments. —£dilor Casket, 
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Extraet ofa letter to the Editor of the Casket, from a friend in Baltimore. 

in one of your late Nos, I saw a fac simile of the Penn Medal, and believing that in point of valine aaa relic, and 
#! importance as noting a political epoch in the history of our country, the first coinage of the United States 
Mint is uot interior to the Medal, Eenclese you several impressions of a cent and half dollar, struck under the 
administration of General Washington; the former in 1791, and the latter in 1792. 

iiistory is ominously silent on the subject of this coinage, and out of this city there are not perbaps a handred 
persons who possess any knowledge of the fact; but tradition, handed down by a respectable and well-informed 
citizen, now deceased, (who owned the silver coin, and held itin great estimation, ) informs us that very few in 
number were struck; that specimens were transmitted to President Washington, for his inspectivn and approba- 
tion, and that he promptly directed the dies to be destroyed. ; : ; aN 

it would be unnecessary now to state the precise reasons for this noble act of republican virtue and simplicity, 
if we were in possession of them. It was the act of the most pure and disinterested statesman and patriot of an- 
cient or modern times, who preferred the effigies of the American eagle and of liberty as the emblems of our 
coinage, to that of the man, who might, perhaps, from adventitious circumstanees, be placed at the head of the 
nation. 

The execution of these dies, when compared with those of the present day, affords a very striking proof of 
the rise and adyance of the fine arts in our country; and I have been induced to believe a fac simile of these 
coins are worthy a place in your valuable pericdical; and that they would be highly acceptable to your petrons, 
if tleexpense of having them cut would not be onerous. ‘There is a great resemblance between the effigy en the 
COlige ond the statue on our VWashington Monument, in the whole contour of the face, 
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Pretty Marian the Oyster Girl. 


: WRITTEN AND SUNG BY A YOUNG LADY. 
Siciliano 
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2, 
My Father was a seaman brave, 
No oare did us annoy, 
Until he sank beneath the wave, 
Then farewell ew’ry joy: 
Then I got bold, and Oysters sold, 
And rais’d a cheerful cry; 
Who'll buy of pretty Marian, 
My native Oysters buy. 
Oysters Sir, &e. 


They squeeze my hands as they pase by, 
And call me pretty maid, 

To this | only do reply, 
According to my trade: 

I'll please you ‘eal with what I seit, 
And many an arch reply, 

bly Oysters they are frees and geod, 
Vill you be pleas‘d to try. 

Oystere Sir, &¢. 
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THE POET’S DREAM. 


Asa poct who dwelt in a parlour on high, 
In that room of the house which is nearest the sky, 
Was on his straw bed soundly sleeping; 
The moon throngh the broken roof smiled on his face, 
Displaying his sunk cheeks and many a trace, 
That told of indifferent keeping. 


His yeliow locks waved as the wind gently blew, 

In concert he snored to the sound of it too, 
And the music prevented him waking: 

Around him lay papers with ink scribbled o’er, 

And stumps of old quills were strewed over the floor, 
That once had been used in verse making. 


He dreamt, (for e’en poets themselves sometimes dream, 
That is, when they sleep, for when waking I ween, 
A natural knack they’ve of dreaming,) 
That Fame in the Llue sky arrayed in pure white, 
A crown in her left hand, a scroi! in her right, 
A halo around her head gleaming, 


Appeared in the west, on a cloud tinged with gold, 
Cf many composed, and rolled fold over fold, 
Bright light from it suddenly flashing, 
Heavy clouds underneath black as tartarus hung, 
And through them quick lightning its sharpest streaks 
flung, 
Loud thunders among them were crashing. 
And thus towards earth in slow grandeur she drew, 
But scarcely arrived ere her votaries flew 
In myriads, the goddess surrounding; 
They offered up prayers, sang hymns to her praise, 
Composed, on her ladyship, flattering lays, 
Created a clamour confounding. 
(nr poet, *mongst others, approached, bending low, 
la faltering accents desired to know 
If his most obscure name black’d her scroll; 
The ribbon untied, and the parchment unrolled, 
Above Homer’s it was in large letters of gold, 
Quirks and flourishes, ’neath it a roll. 


He stared, startled, trembled, looked fost in surprise, 
Scratched his head, ope’d his mouth, and gaz’d with 
both eyes, 
And stood for a time without motion; 
Then burst the loud laugh, and the tears in streams fell, 
He felt as if sorrows had bid him farewell, 
And he floated in eestacy’s ocean, 


And thus Fame addresed him, ‘* Beloved of the nine, 
Thou bold son of genius, and favorite of mine, 
Thy hard labors I’ve come to reward; 


| | have watched thee at midnight, in ink to the eyes, 


_ 


lave seen thy brain foam, and thy fancy arise, 
Carving ideas as *twere with a sword. 


I've seen thy bold flights to the regions on high, 
beyond where the stars stud the bright azure sky, 
As if space’s end thou wert seeking— 
I’ve seen thee descend into Pluto’s dark cave, 
And list to the grim visaged prisoners rave, 
As they lay on their fiery beds reeking. 
ve seen thee with Mars through the battle field stray, 


: 
ie And weep o’er the wounded and dying, who lay 


In bloody robes, careless of glory; 
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With Cupid, too, viewing his sharp-pointed darts, 
Or watching his manner of transfixing hearts, 
Or hearing his soul stirring story. 


I’ve seen thee spend health and content in my cansa, 

And now shalt thou have the long wish’d for applause, 
Deserved by thy labors untiring.” 

He knelt, and she. placing the crown on his head, 

Gave asign, and a shout that would startle the dead, 
Broke forth from her followers admiring. 


The lightning’s blue blaze, round his head form'd a 
wreath, 
Loud thunders growled praise from the black clouds 
beneath, 
The graces a circle formed round him; 
Then showered the muses their poetic fire, 
Apollo hung round him his song-breathing lyre, 
And joy in her ruddy arms bound him, 


And long with the transport, on high heaved his breast, 
And longer he’d fain with the feelings be blest, 

For he ne’er knew such pleasure before; 
But Fame waved her hand, and, lo, silence was there, 
She spoke, and the vision straight vanished in air, 

To be seen by the poet no more. 
Deep darkness came on, but was soon chased away 
By light far exceeding the brightness of day, 

That out of earth suddenly broke; 
*T was Fame’s golden temple, with diamonds arrayed, 
To the eyes of our hero its splendor displayed, 

And smiling the goddess thus spoke— 


‘¢ Come enter my temple, see heroes and sages, 
And great men of every clime and all ages, 

For the profit of mankind reserved; 
See each in his place, with his actions beside him, 
Receiving the praises bis naticn denied him, 

And so well by his virtues deserved. 


He entered, the door closed, the curtain Fame drew, 
He started, for grandeur an‘l wonders, so new, 
E’en his fancy had never created; 
Scarcely breathing, he gazed on all history has said, 
On the deeds of the mighty, and long buried dead, 
By the chizel of sculptors related. 
High columns of silver the blue dome sustains, 
They carved and cutover with most worthy names, 
A sun jn the centre revolving; 
The walls with rich tapestry deck’d gaily o’er, 
With all colured curtains that reach’d to the floor, 
In most tasteful rollings devolving. 


In the midst, on a square of white marble high sear’d, 
The red sons of battle in scarlet appeared, 
In the most noble acts of their daring; 
Kings and Princes in bands stood on pedestals round, 
And hosts of old worthies lay stretch’d on the ground, 
The smile of Fame’s countenance sharing. 
Chiefs, Statesmen, and Patriots, collected in groups, 
Saints, learned men, and Artists divided in troops, 
Quite covered the Mosaic pavement; 
Our hero at length crowds of poets discovered, 
On huge piles of books, and with dust nearly covered, 
And all clad in ink-colored raiment. 
With rents, tears and holes profusely embellished, 
‘The simile, or the tear, or the passion most cherished 
In life, strongly mark’d on their faces; _ 
Some bow-legged, and knock-kneed, and deaf, lame, 
and blind; 
Some marked on the brow, ‘Aberration of mind,” 
With thousands of similar graces. 
Some few held their heads up like Homer and Shak- 
speare, 
But most with their eyes bent to earth sad appear, 
Shedding tears on their works scarce extant; 
Some said to our poet, ‘that niche shalt thow fill;” 
Indignant he answered, “the devil I wiil:” 
He awoke, and repeated, “I sba’nt.” 
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TO THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


Aye, thou cloud-cleaving minister, 
Weil may’st thou sweep so near me.—Byron. 


Lord of the lofty sky, 
In whose undazzled eye 
E’en the bright sun loves his image to see; 
Emblem of mightiness, 
Where is thy dwelling place? 
Oh! to take heavenward one proud flight with thee. 


High on the thunder clond, 
When it roars long and loud, 
Is gy ho fostered throne, whence lightnings flash 
right; 
™ Where, on thy mighty wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Winging away through the wide ficlds of light. 


O’er rock and rapid rude, 
O’er the sea’s ample flood; 
High o’er the sunbeams that pour forth the day; 
Thro’ yon bright cloudy glen, 
Far out of mortal ken, 
Bird of the mountain, hie, hie thee away! 


Then high on the Caimgorm, 
Rock’d by the thunder storm, 
Quench’d in dark slumber thine eyebeam shall be; 
Lord of the lofty sky, 
Bird of the piercing eye, 
Oh! to take heavenward one flight with thee. 
Green Row. Hi. IRWIN. 





SONG. 
Thy winning form, my peerless fair! 
Thy inexpressive charms 
Fill ev’ry tender, captive breast 
With thrilling, soft alarms. 


At thy approach the lily bends 
Its bright and dewy head, 

And by thy side, the fragrance of 
The blushing rose is dead. 


The lily and the rose, tho’ sweet 
And beantiful they be, 
Their beauty and their loveliness 


Are far excelled by thee. CARLOS, 





LINES, 
INSCRIBED TO SUSAN. 

‘‘ There is something so silent, so calm, and so holy 
im the close of a spring evening in the country, that I 
love to linger in the melancholy twilight, and mark the 
crimson of sunset growing fainter and fainter, and 
fading away, like the hue of the withering rose.” 

*Tis evening hour! the sun’s Jast ray 

tests faintly on the mountain’s brow, 
The moon, succeeds the orb of day, 
And all is quiet now. 


This is the hour I love to break 
Off from all scenes of toil and strife, 
To seek some fav’rite haunt—and take 
A retrospect of life. 


*Tis evening hour, ’tis sweet to dwell 
Upon the joys that memory brings; 
This is the happy time to swell 
‘The heart’s rememberings. 


This is the hour we think with joy 
On the rewards of heaven—our goad, 
When we shall tread, without alloy, 
The star-embossed road— 


The day is past, and evening brought, 
Thus human life seems but a glance; 
So0n we will fade away—there’s nought 
Of long continuance. 
JUVENIS, 





TILE CASKET. 


WHAT I LOVE. 
| love~—at summer’s early dawn, 
W hen budding nature swells, 
To leave the cities fancied joys, 
Its gaudy shows, its gilded toys, 
And crowds of beavx and belles— 
To seek the country’s vernal groves, 
When music fills each tree; 
The forest oaks, now rob’d in green, 
Forgot dismantled they have been, 
’Mid breathing melody. 
I love—to rove, as erst I’ve rov’d, 
In childhood’s happier hours, 
Along the clear and glassy lake, 
Thro’ tangled copse or mossy brake, 
*Mid wild and op’ning flow’rs. 
To meet, at ev’ry rod or two, 
Some scene of mimic fame; 
Some stately beech, upon whose butt, 
In former years full deep I'd cut, 
Each letter of my name. 


I love—when from the tow’ring cliff, 
ve watch’d the cataract fall, 

Each grot explor’d, or trod each glade, 

Where evening o’er the forest shade 
First spreads her murky pall— 

To seek my blest paternal home, 
Its antique records trace— 

To share my brother’s merry glee, 

His guileless heart so pure and free, 


My sister’s fond embrace. ALPIIA, 





ODE TO MINERVA. 
BY LAMBERT A. WILMER. 

From where thy marble turrets smile, 

Above the wild and stormy wave, 
Where rolls the dark majestic Nile, 

W hose streams the shores of Delta lave— 
O, Goddess, from that sacred fane, 

Around whose strong foundations play 
The oozy monsters of the main; 
O, come and aid the lowly strain 

‘hat strives thy glories to portray. 
What time the power of ocean strove 

With thee for right to name that land, 
Which by thy help and that of Jove, 

Did long the spacious world command, 
While Neptune cleaved the earth, 
Which gave the foaming courser birth; 

The sacred olive bough by thee was given, 
Symbol of peace, the darling child of heaven. 

The gods approved;—divine Athene rose 
‘Lhe queen of cities; hither science came, 

In Academic bowers to repose; 


Here bards and sages hailed thee with acclaim, 


Adored thy altars and invoked thy name. 


Beneath thy arm proud Ilium fell, 
That didthe Argive force repel— 
For ten long years, Greece strove in vain, 
The sacred citadel to gain,— 
But thou, O Goddess, badest the flames aspire, 
And wrap her painted domes in sheets of fre, 
Till falls each palace, with a thund’ring sound, 
And smoking ruins cover all the ground! 
For the adulterous Spartan dame, 
‘These woes on wretched Ilium came; 
So hateful, Goddess, iu thy sight appeara, 
W hate’er the form of vice and folly wears. 
O, heaven-born wisdom, by whatever name, 
Jn Pagan lands or Christian climes adored, 
No more, O Goddess, shall thy altars claim 
The vile oblations of the slaughtering sword! 
The trumpet’s sound that winds the blast of death, 
The barbarous triumphs of the field shall cease; 
Science for thee shall weave the laurel wreath, 
And with it twine thy olive branch of peace. 
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TO SPRING. 

*Tis but the changing season’s doom, 

That treads upon dread winter’s gloom, 

And wakes thee with thy verdant bloom, 
Mild breathing spring; 

To scatter flow’rs in fancy’s loom. 


She weaves them with a magic spell, 

O’er ev’ry hill, in ev’ry deli; 

Aud where the purling streamlets dwell, 
She’ll fondly bring 

The bloom that zephyr loves so well! 


O’cr perfum’d flow’rs he’ll spread his wings 
With the first dawn Aurora brings, 
And fan the lark that sweetly sings 

flis morning praise, 
While ev’ry grove with rapture rings. 
And in thy verdant garment drest, 
Nature awakens to be blest, 
For winter’s storms are hush’d to rest, 

And all thy days 
With beauty and with hope are sas est 
ORDELIA, 





{ will not grieve that thou art gone--gone from 
A world that had no charms for thee—a cold, 
A desert-world, whose ev’ry fancied joy 
‘lo thee, was but, as "twere, a meteor’s gldw, 
‘That gleams an evanescent ray epon 
The hightes d wand’rer’s path, to leave him dark 
An { cheerless as before. 
Pare, happy being! thou hast early ’scap’d 
Full many of life’s sorest, bitt’rest ills; 
i Sy stainless spirit early pass‘ away— 

et hope shone brightly on thy youthful hours, 
And virtue fixed thy guileless heart on Heav'n. 
And tho’ no tears bedew thy hal’ow’d shrine, 
Sill, still, shall mem’ry linger round the spot, 
Where all that once was lovely, matchless, fair, 
Lies, wr rapt in peaceful and eternal sleep. 

CARLOS. 





On the Author’s being asked what Qualities 
she would admire in a Wife. 
ince you ask me what female desert I'd require, 
To relish the conjugal life— 
Neither titles, nor be: uuty, nor wealth Pd desire, 
io bias, my choice in a wife. 


S; 


ror r tl es, be honor her portion assign’d, 
re be auty, bright health’s rosy bioom, 
Let candor and justice ennoble her mind, 


And cheerlulaess sorrow cousume. 


uld riches, or honors, or noble descent 
sring comfort wherever they y fall, 
Coni d these add a drop to che cup of content, 
Vd gladly partake of them all, 
‘low transient the pleasure that wealth can bestow, 
_ Orthe raptures that beauty im ¢ 
40 Soltéen the 


“3 


a¥ts, 
paintul reflections ut wo, 
r banish distress from our hearts. 


e charms of a face m: ay occasion a si; gi— 
‘he costly allurements of art 

May yield a short moment of joy to the eye, 

Hut gives no del) ght tothe heart. 


lhen ceive me the temper unc louded and gay, 

Vhe counten: ance ever serene, 

cheer with sweet converse as life wears away, 
And dissipate anger and spleen. 


r 
lo 


“hus form’d, would she share with me life’s little store, 


: i ts mixture of pleasure and smart; 
“sed ever continue till both were no more, 


ibe joy aud de light of my heart, AGNES. 
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HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 

ODE I.—TO COOPER, THE NOVELIST. 
‘* Macenas atavis edite regibus,” &c. 

O, Cooper, sprung from honest stock, 

Altho’ thy fathers ’scaped the block; 

(There’s much affinity, ’tis said, 

Between the block and royal head, ) 

No noble ancestors were thine, 

Thou cam’st not from a kingly’ line, 

But sure alike of fame and pelf, 

Carv’st thy own glories for thyself. 


Some folks delight to male a splutter, 
And kick up dust along the gutter, 

With chariot wheels steer clear of stones, 
And posts, and sometimes break their bones; 
And some just fit to carry hods, 

By such like tricks are tu'nd to gods, 
One courts the mob to get a place, 

Nor deems its favor a disgrace: 

Another loves to ay up grain, 

And pities those who tempt the main. 
Some like at Renshaw’s board to dine, 
On turtle soup and claret wine; 

Others on Schuylkill’s banks delight 

To walk with girls by day or night; 

And some, (heav’n help their taste, I say,) 
Love deadly strife and war’s array: 

But Pat, averse to shedding bloed, 
Confines himself to arms of wood; 

And with his tough shilelaigh tries 

The fiercest quarrels that arise. 

‘The huntsman, venturing bones or life, 
Reckless of his dissuading wife, 
‘Through the cold air pursues his course, 
And hunts the fox without remorse. 


But if the town to me allow 
A wreath of ivy for my brow— 
If Clara her piano play, 
‘Uo aid and ornament my lay— 
Or even if Cuff will not refuse 
His fiddle to assist my muse— 
Pleased will I raise the classic sound, 
Vhile Schuy!kill’s shores my notes rebound— 


While sweeping the Horatian lyre, 

If you shouid hsten and admire, 

Proud as the soldier of his scars, 

My head sublime shall touch the stars; 

Just praise my rhymes and say they’re fine, 
‘That all perfectious here combi ne, 

And tho’ the critics may de: siare 

Your ** Wish-ton-Wish” a vile affair, 
Piltake your part, my authcs brother, 

For one good turn deservés auother. 





THLE DEATH OF MOSES. 
BY JOUN SIDNEY TAYLOR, A. M, 

Patriarch stood, 

erim bands 


*©On Nebo’s hill the 
Who led the pi 
Of Israel through the foaming waves, 
And o’er the d 
‘¢ How bounteons is the scene that spreads 
Before him far and wide, 
Bes ond the fair and fated bourne 
Of Jordan’s glorious tide. 


sert sunts. 


‘¢ Stretched forth in varied loveliness, 
The land of promise smiled 
Like Eden in its wond’rous bloom, 


. } } 
M: Fowicenl ana wild ! 


- 


He look’d o’er Gilead’s ples ant 
A land of fruit and flowers, 

And verdure of the sofiest green, 
That drinks the Summer shot wres 
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» He saw fair Ephraim’s fertile fields 1 
Laugh with their golden store, 

And far beyond the deep blue wave 
Bathed Judah’s lonely shore. 
** The southern landscape led his glance 
O’er plains and valleys wide, 
Aad hills with spreading cedars crown’d, 
And cities in their pride. 

** There Zoar’s walls are dimly seen, 
And Jevicho’s far towers 

Gleam through the morning’s purple mist, 
Among their palmy bowers. 

“Is itthe sun! the morning sun ! 
That shines so full and bright, 

Puuring on Nebo’s lonely hill 
A flood of living light? 

* No—dim and earthly is the glow 
Of morning’s loveliest ray. 

And dull the cloudless beams of noon 
To that celestial day. 

“Is it an angel’s voice that breathes 
Divine enchantment there, 

As floating on his viewless wings 
He charms the balmy air ? 

* No—'tis a greater, holier power 
That makes the scene rejoice ; 

Thy glory, God ! isin that light, 
Thy spirit in that voice ! 


* The patriirch hears and lowly bends, 
Adoring his high will, 

Who spoke in lightnings from the clouds 
Of Siiai’s awtul bill. 


* Now flash his eves with brighter fircs 
E’er yet their light depart: 

And thus the voice of prophecy 
Spezks to his trembling heart— 


*¢The land which lL have sworn to bless 
Vo Abraham’s cliosen race 

Thine eyes behold---but not for thee 
That earthly resting-place.’ 

« With soul of faith, the Patriarch heard 
The awful words, and lay 

A time entranced, until that voice 
In music died away. 

* Then raised his head, one look he gave 
Toward Jordan’s balmy shore— 

Fixed was that look, and glazed that eye, 
Which turned to earth no more. 

“A beauteous glow was on his face—— 
Death flung not there its gloom ; 

Oa Nebo’s hillthe Patriareh foand 
His glory and his doom. 

* He sleeps in Moab’s silent vale, 
Beneath the dewy sod, 

Without & stone to mark his grave, 
W ho Jed the hosts of God. 

«Let marble o’er earth's conquerors rise, 
And mock the mouldering grave ; 

is monument is that blest Book 
Which opens but tc save!” 





THE YOUNG POET. 
Upon the mountain, with thy glowing cheek, 
And souloutlooking from the lifted eve, 
As if it gianced the beauty of a thought,— 
Why, who art thou, undaunted by the storm 
kn rolling anthems round thee gather’d ? Clouds 
Swell black, and underneath the Ocean roars 


THE CASKET. 





As though her waves ere all to whirlpools lash’d! 















































































Yet canopied with thunder, there thou stand'st, 
Until the storm of genius whelms thy soul, 
And trembles through thy being! Art thou not 
A Spirit tempest-born, and on the rock 
Enthroned, to parley with the thunder-peals? 


Thou wert not moulded for the selfish world ; 
Too lofty and too full of heavenly fire 
F’er to be measured by ungifted minds, 
Whom glory hath not raised. Ambition rock’d 


Thy cradle, genius all thine infant soul ; 
Etherealized, and in the rich-orb’d eye | 
The rays of thought and inspiration pour’d ; ; 
Before the tongue a budding thought reveal’d, 
Imagination dallied with thy mind, Hi 
And sent it playing through her airy realms ; i 
But when the man upon thy forehead beam’d, 4 
impassion’d creature, then thy race began ! 4 
Feelings of beauty and of deep delight : 


Flow’d from the countenance of this fair earth 

Ipto thy soul, wherein a second world 

W as shrined : for thee inspiring Nature glow’d 

Ana warm’d thy fancy, like a dream from heaveo.— 
Thou loy’st her mightiness, her glorious mien ! 4 
Whether she loose her ocean Zone, aud let 

The waves abroad, or hang the sky with storms, 


Cr hail thee in her thunders!—or at eve, 

When vocal breezes sound, like viewless birds . 
Of melody, call thee to witness how 

‘The marshall’d clouds attend th’ imperial Sua 
Unto his throne of waves,—alike divine 

She seems —And not alone does Nature trance 
‘Thy senses into wondering awe ; but all 

‘That men admire, by genius or by art 

Created, swells the homage of thy heart. 
Musie—the breathing of a soul! will thrill 

Thy being til it ache wiih rapture, as 

The eye of Darkness, when by light o’erwhelm’d ; 
A living picture, like a passion pour 

Delight into thine eye; and Poesy,— 

it stamp’d thy mind, and coloars all thy thoughts ! 


To have thy glory map’d upon the chart 
Of Time, and be immortal in the truth 
And offspring of a lofty soul; to build 
A mouument of mind, on which the Worid 
May gaze, and round it future Ages throng,— 
Such is the godlike wish, for ever warm 
And stirring in thy spirit’s depth ; and oft 
Beneath the mute nragnificence of heaven, 
When wandering at the radiant hour of noon, 
Ambition dares, and H spe secures thee all!— 


Romantic boy! ambition is thy eurse ; 
And ere upon the pinnacle of fame 
Thou stand’st, with triamph beaming from thy 
The grave will hold thee, aud thy buried hopes. 
The path to glory is a path of fire 
To feeling hearts, all gifted though they be, 
And martyrs to the genius they adore : 
The wear of passion, and the waste of thought, 
The glow of inspiration, and the gloom 
Phat like a death-shade clouds the brightest hour,— 
And that fieree rack on which a faithless world 
Will make thee writhe—all these eunerving pang’, 
With agonies that mock the use of words, 
Thou can’st not bear—thy temple is atomb! 


brow, 





DEFINITION OF A DentistT.—The following epigram 
is extracted from the Gem for 1830. 
A dentist, love, makes teeth of bone, 
For those whom fate has lett without; 
And finds provision for his own, 
By pulling other people’s out, 
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